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Stone writes: 
“We use Del- 
co-Light to 
light up all 
the buildings 


Think how 
Delco-Light can 
save you lime, 


Work and Money 


This powerful farm electric plant does the 
chores—cuts the cost of hired help — pro- ty tg 
tects against fire—increases profits in 
scores of ways—makes the farm home a 
healthier, happier place to live. 


Farmers everywhere urge 
Delco-Light as the most es- 
sential of all farm improve- 
ments. Geo. W. Fath says: 
““My Delco-Light saved me 
$200.00 last year on labor 
alone. I have figured conser- 
vatively it saves me 2 hours 
of work a day and makes it 
possible for me to get along 
without an extra farm hand.” 


In a recent letter, Knute 






proved when run- 


time and work 


One of the greatest Delco-Light 
saving advantages 


‘Running water 
at the turn of the faucet has saved 
us a tremendous amount of work 
and has relieved us of the constant 
worry about fires where lamps and 
lanterns are used and where w: water 





Delco-Light to light our 
house and barn, separate, 
wash and iron, pump water, 
operate Frigidaire, and 
charge radio battery. These 
conveniences are worth sev- 
eral times their cost.’”?’ Can 
you think of a finer money- 
making investment than a 
Delco-Light that does | 

these things? | 


NOW —a new-type 
Delco-Light | 
Goafyetetlond With this | 


new-type 
plant you can use 
up to 7 or 8 elec- 


ning water takes 


DP is not 













on the farm, 
to run the 
washing machine, the 
emery wheel, the fan- 
ning mill and to heat 
the electric iron. In 9 
years of hard usage we 
have spent only 25c for re- 
pairs.” Think how this kind 
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tric lamps and draw 
the necessary cur- 
rent right from the 
battery. Thus the 
engine runs infre- 
quently. Less fuel 
is used. But throw 


on a heavier load. Instantly 
and automatically the en- 


of service would savetimeand gine starts—generates cur- 


work and money on your 
farm! Then there’s Ben 
Elliott. He says: “We use 












The New 
Combination 
Delco-Light 

A scientific 
marvel that 
combines all 
the advantages 
of both Auto- 
matic and Bat- 
tery Service 
Systems. Small 
first payment. 
Easy terms. 


A Product of 
General Motors 


rent to carry the heavier 
load—plus a surplus sup- 
ply to recharge the bat- 
tery! Thus only a small 
battery is needed, and 
even this small battery 
\ lasts longer. 


More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 


Also Manufacturers of @® Electric Water Systems 


In addition to the new Com- 
bination Plant there are ten 
other styles and sizes, compris- 
ing a complete line. There are 
fullautomat- 
ic, non-bat- 
tery plants, 


battery 

charging 

plants—in 

fact, a plant 

No More Dark to exactly fill 
Se Gow cibeks y be 

bright Delco: any require- 

Light transforms ment. Allare 


the farm home. 

low in price 
al any model may be bought 
on General Motors easy terms. 


Free Books 


If easier work, more time for leisure 
and important duties, a modern farm 
and big, extra profits interest you, 
get the facts as explained in the big, 
new Delco-Light Book, “A Day anda 
Night with Delco-Light.” No cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. P-205, Dayton, Ohio 








E DELCO-LIGHT CO. | A 
pa P-205, Dayton, Ohio 
Send the eo new Delco-Light Book, 


| free, as offer 























Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money 


If you want to do business with the most prosperous 
use the classified columns of THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. 


farmers in the South, 


sified advertisers report positive results which 


Its clas- 
would seem 


absolutely amazing to those who have never used this 
leading and largest farm weekly. Now is the time of year 
when results are even greater than usual. 
to our nearest office. 


Send your order 





NEW 
DIXIE 


27 ee 8 


ATRIAL COSTS YOU 


of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. 


NOTHING. 
to buy razor sead us $1.95, eg et ee ee Ng The strop is made 
sii oultvsuinrenicente ak Try the 
wiiieousion Order on coupon below. 
“DIXIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY. GA, 





Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, (6) 
Name 





P.O, 












stops chicks 
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For White Diarrhea 
Death loss stopped in few hours, and 
sick chicks full of pep. 
Simply drop an Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, and watch the dying 
chicks revive and begin to thrive. Mrs. E. 
E. Franks, Ramsdell, Tex., writes: “I was 
losing 10 to 15 chicks a day before the 
Avicol came. I haven’t lost one since.” 
Used in time, it prevents the whole trouble 


at trifling cost. A mild, safe intestinal anti- 
septic that controls all bowel diseases in 








OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 


chicks. Entirely different from anything you 
ever tried. Money back if not satisfied. Send 
50c for liberal package (or $1 for large econ- 
omy size) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 930 Postal 
Station Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


OME? DAY, April 2—The most effi- 
cient kitchen shelves are narrow, 


hoiding just one row of materials. 





Tuesday, April 


3.—The next time 
Tommy or Mar- 
thacomplains 
that, “I can't 
drink all that 
milk,” or that, 
don’t want any 
spinach,” Mother 
or Dad _ should 
stop to consider 
whether the real 
reason may be 
that they came to the table tired out and | 
that the poor appetite could be mended 
and improved in a large measure by a 
short rest period before the meal. 

Wednesday, April 4.—When food is 
served properly and prettily it is more 
easily digested. Much of the comfort, 
cheerfulness and refinement of the family 
depend upon it. A mother must have a 
degree of leisure, however, to accomplish 
this. 

Thursday, April 5—A little sodium 
fluoride sprinkled around the baseboards 
in the kitchen will control roaches. 

Friday, 
cabbage 





April 6.—Although onions and 
must be cooked in plenty of 
water beeause of their strong flavor, most 
fre:h vegetables should be cooked in a 
small quantity of water and the water 
boiled down or reduced so that all of it 
can be served in some way such as gravy 
or soup. This vegetable stock contains 
real food value. Vegetables are better 
when not cooked too long. 

Saturday, April 7—Salvation may not 
lie in toothbrushes but a healthy body 
helps make a healthy mind. 

Sunday, April 8—“The wind and the 
waves,” said Gibbon, “are always on the 
side of the ablest navigators.” Which 
means knowledge, training, health, 
sense, watchfulness or preparedness and 
a comfortable, safe craft win out on thie 
long journey. 


____WANTED: LETTERS - | 


(GY § Oh WANT success stories of how 
ingenious women have used some 
hobby or home industry for adding to 
the family income. We will pay two dol 
lars or more for every article accepted 
and one dollar for every picture illus- 
trating the article if we can use it. 


good 








Stories of women who have made a 
success of basket making we want; also 
rug making, woodwork, dyeing feathers 
or using them, smocking garments, mak- 
ing children’s clothes, embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs, making French dolls or little 
Negro dolls, binding books or anything 
else that brings money into the home. 

In the making of baskets we would es- 
pecially like pictures of and directions 
for using native material such as buck- 
bush, honeysuckle, willow, mountain grass, 
white oak, hickory, longleaf pine needles 
or anything else capable of being utilized. 

Send all articles and photographs to 
the Woman's Department, The Progres 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman. 











FARMER 


AND FARM WOMAN 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


RALEIGH, N. Cc. Cor. Hargett and MeDowell Sts 


MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Cotten Exch. Bidg. Staughter Bidg. 





COMMUNICATIONS REG ARDING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS Saou LD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARC 3, 2 








SUBSCRIPTION | RATES 


ee POON oo 0:0 one ed $1.00 Eight years ........$'.00 
Five years .........$2.00 One Os asc: 0 cents 


We issue a “Special Number for 
Farm Women” whenever there is 4 
fifth Saturday in any month. The 
next special issue for farm women 
will appear June 30, 1928. 
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Special Issue for Farm Women, Pub- 
lished Fifth Saturday in Any Month 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, MARCH 31, 1928 





Next Special Issue for Farm 
Women Will Appear June 30, 1928 


onas @€sets a £9esson in Susiness: OF C&tory 


Wherein Easter Ann Jones Teaches an Opinionated Husband a Thing or Two 


6s E’S DONE formed a 

new club,” Easter Ann 

Jones said, important- 

ly, one evening as she 
and Jonas sat on the steps leading to 
the flat above their grocery in East 
Albany. “We calls it the East Albany 
Civic Improwement S’siety, and we 
aims to make ourselves felt in East 
Albany.” 

“Who is you-all?” Jonas inquired. 
“And what improvement does yo 
crave to make?” 

“Us is me and Sophy Sluthers and 
Pertinell Johnson and all the other col- 
ored ladies what amounts to anything 
in East Albany, and we aims to start 
in beautifyin’ our homes and plantin’ 
flowers and sich like, liken the white 
folks does.” 

Jonas nodded approvingly. 


“That looks like a good notion if 
your enthusiasm lasts long enough. 
Most oftenest dose kinds of respira- 
tions never gits no further than the 
club meetin’s but they make good sub- 
jecks for the women to ornate about. 
It gives them something to talk about 
and I don’t reckon it does no harm.” 

“Ain’t that jes’ like a man? Don’t 
never give no woman no credick for 
nothin’. We’s givin’ a prize to dat col- 
ored lady what has the prettiest and 
most profitable back yard. I wants to 
know, what is you gwine to do to help 
me win that prize?” 

“What is yo’ wantin’ ah should do?” 
Jonas did not aim to commit himself. 


education 


ELL, first off, ah wants yo’ 
to give me George Wash- 















Federal appropriation has been but a step toward her goal. 
During the war Miss Van Rensselaer joined Mr. 
Hoover in his food conservation work and later at his request she went to 
Belgium to study the needs of the women there. 


taught, and written books. 


Many, many honors have come to Miss Van Rensselaer. 
the greatest I would select the fact that every person who has ever met her, as 
far as I have known, has honored and trusted her instantly and forever has 
remained her active, admiring friend. 


By ALICE KEENEN CRIPPS 
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FAMOUS WOMEN: MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


as OUR’ years ago, after 12 months’ canvas 
and study, America’s 12 greatest women 
were _ selected. These are all women 
America is proud to have produced. Each 
has achieved an outstanding place in her 
Philanthropy, 
astronomy, politics, natural history, the 
stage, music, child welfare, anatomy, edu- 
cation, literature, and home economics were 


itt 





field of activity. 


the professions represented. 


nomics of Cornell 
Ithaca, New York. 


atl Of Miss Van Rensselaer’s won- 
derful charm, personality and sweet 
spirit we need say nothing. It is re- 
vealed in her face. Of her accom- 
plishments for women and children 


AN 

RENSSELAER and the world’s welfare 
we can say everything. 
Rensselaer was a pioneer 
available to thousands of 

peculiar to woman’s life and activities. 


Nearest to us women is she who chose 
for her life work the art and science of 
, home making. This woman is Mar- 
| tha Van Rensselaer, a director of 
! the State College of Home Eco- 
University, 


Every college, 
She has lectured, 


If I could choose 


MRS. W. N. HUTT. 


and outer side could not be seen from 
the house, so why waste time, energy, 
and whitewash on them? Altogether, 
the result, viewed from the house was 
very creditable. 

Tuesday morning she left early with 
a covered basket on her arm. Jonas 
wondered what she was “up to.” 

“*Tain’t Easter Ann’s nature to be se- 
cretive-like,” he soliloquized. “She’s 
done gone ’round smilin’ like a Nigger 
jes’ out of jail, eber since Sadaday. 
Women’s ain’t got no sense ‘bout busi- 
ness. Does yo’ reckon she am dat tick- 
led over jes’ a little money to spend? 
Ah’s proud to git rid of George Wash- 
ington. He warn’t worth more’n 75 
cents. It doan take much to make a 
woman happy, does it?” 

An hour later Easter Ann returned 
with an old red hen, very demonstrative 
of her desire to set. She gratefully ac- 
cepted the 15 brown eggs which Easter 
Ann offered her. eThe new chicken 
coop had found a willing tenant. 


HEN Easter Ann smoothed and 
raked her soil until she had it 


painting, 


in general in beautiful planting condition. 
Miss Van She planted a row each of okra, beets, 
in making collards, and beans. Several hills of 
women an cucumbers and squash were planted in 


state and a plot between the garage and stable. 
A package of tomato seed was sowed 
in a very rich spot for plants. At 5:30 
little Joe Green delivered 100 cabbage 
plants. The eggs hatched, 13 little red 
balls of fluff. Easter Ann was the 
busiest she ever had been in her life. 
Every tomato plant was reset just as 
soon as it was large enough. She 
bought a package of zinnia seed. The 
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ington.” George Washington (9 DOIDODOIDOATD OI ODIO IOI OUIODOOHDIOMT] plants were placed on each side of the 


was an immense rooster of uncertain 

age whose lineage led back to so many various breeds 
of fowl that his plumage resembled Joseph’s coat. He 
had made his home around the grocery back door for 
three years. - 

“Ain’t nobody can raise no chickens er sell no eggs,” 
Easter Ann resumed, “when all their stock is jes’ one 
ole rooster. Ain’t no profit in keepin’ those kind of 
stock. Ah wants a garden and flowers and ah don’t 
want George Washington scratchin’ ’round helpin’ me 
cultivate ’em.” 

“Yo’s welcome to George Washington,” Jonas agreed, 
magniloquently. “Ah has no pussonal need for dat 
bird. You kin sell him and whateber yo’ gits for him 
you can spend for seeds but not one cent mo’ does 
yo’ git.” 

“Ah kaint do much with jes’ only dat,’ Easter Ann 
sighed. “He so ole if he am"“so big, he won't bring 
much. Yo'll plow my garden for me, won’t yo’, Jonas?” 


“Oh yeah, ah agrees to help with the work but ah 
don't aim to spend no money. Money am a hard thing 
to git and harder yet to keep after youse done got it, 
iffen you don’t watch out.” 

Nobedy could say that Jonas was not a saving Negro. 
He squeezed every dime until it screamed. 


WEEK passed and Easter Ann, energized by 
the enthusiasm of the new club and the rivalry 
of Sophy Sluthers who lived next door, spent 
most of her waking hours in her back yard. Tin cans, 


scraps of paper and old rags and the remainder of the 
winter’s woodpile were cleared away. Friday afternoon 
Jonas plowed the full back yard, leaving only the space 
occupied by the small stable on one corner and the 
garage on the other corner of the lot. 


Easter Ann attended the curb market in the city the 
next morning. She carried some extra eggs and a 
dozen fry chickens which had been taken in trade at 
the store. She had found that she could dress these 
chickens and take them to the city market and sell them 
at a profit. Jonas praised her industry but he banked 
every cent she took in. Today, George Washington, 
dressed and plumed to perfection, reposed in the bottom 
of the basket and every cent she received for him was 
to be her very own to use in her beautifying project! 


Monday morning she appeared at the back door of 
the grocery. 

“Yo’ don’t throw no boxes outen heah no mo’, Jonas,” 
she commanded. “Ah’ll take these heah two boxes and 
a hammer and some nails. Ah has use for them.” 


The two boxes were fashioned into a small chicken 
coop. Around this, using the garage for one side, a 
tiny lot was fenced in. The fence was some she had 
found discarded near the railroad track. Baling wire 
was woven neatly back and forth, knitting the holes 
together. She lugged a sack of lime into the back yard 
and made the whole of it up into whitewash. With a 
new whitewash brush, she covered the front and inside 
wall of the garage, stable and chicken coop. The back 


walk to the stable. 

Jonas became more ardent in his praise as the vege- 
tables began to appear on the table. He never could 
figure how his wife had done so much with a mere 75 
cents but he forebore questioning her. 


September came and the prize was awarded. Easter 
Ann won by a large margin. Her joy knew no bounds. 
The gorgeous, iridescent vase blazed forth its glory 
from the mantelpiece. 

Jonas was not prepared for the onslaught of his 
weighty spouse. She plumped her 200 pounds, avoirdu- 
pois, down upon his lap. Jonas grunted, but grinned. 
She threw her mighty arms around his neck and kissed 
his bewildered face again and again. 


bi , JONAS,” she cooed, “Ise done won de 
prize and Ise so happy, Ise jes’ illuminated. 
Does yo’ see dat beautiful vase ‘pon de 
mantel. Dat’s de prize from the S’siety. Ise had the 
most profitable back yard and also the beautifullest.” 
She hitched around and reached a paper on the table 
nearby. “Dis am my report to de club:— 





15 eggs at 40 cents a dozen .......... $0.50 
9 RE “RE say deen cokce steers cesanns 1.00 
TG ee PS Rage le kan ane pee oe oy ee 1.00 
TOD SHU SRe DIBWES occ ccc ccivccvesenescse 35 
DOR WE ED cc cdccceccscccecdduocjeees 80 
5 whiteranls GeGGh. ccccickcecsstseveesss -10 

RN ri coviviirvidéivesieenes $3.75 


“Ah has five pullets and six roosters on hand. Dat 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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‘ mother gave her daughter. 
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HE biggest step we women have made as a 
whole in the last 25 years has been the de- 
termination to not only do our own home 
work better but with it to have some out- 
side interest. Yes indeed, women are doing their work 
better than ever before. If you don’t believe it, let me 
take you into any of a thousand 
houses and recall what they were 
50 years ago. The little houses are 
built for comfort, not just some- 
thing to keep the food safe and 


eliminating the draftiness, the un- 
used sections, the labor of their 
care and the germs that lay in 
their draperies and carpets. Oh, 
yes, we have stepped a few fect 
forward there. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Talking about eliminating labor, we really are not 
giving ourselves less work, we are preparing ourselves 
for more. Our ideas have changed about what worth 
while work is, that’s all. Now take dishwashing. Once 
a woman in the average farm home thought nothing of 
going out and picking up chips and an armful of wood, 
possibly chopping it herself, to start the morning fire. 
She went to the well and drew some water—a thing no 
mother should have to do. After breakfast she took 
the water she had heated on the stove and—but what’s 
the use of telling it all? I’m getting to this, that wheth- 
er the woman of today has any better equipment or not 
in her house, she has the expectation of it right there 
in her mind. More than that she probably has the ways 
and means to its accomplishment there, too. 

Less work? Law no! Who ever heard of a woman 
who has half a dozen youngsters and a man to look 
after being lazy? If she had not one minute’s actual 
housework, she would still have enough to fill her time 
twice over, and with work whose results run down the 
centuries. Today she wants to let machinery do the 
muscular labor and herself do those things never 
done with anything but a woman’s mind. I came across 
a sentence illustrating what I mean in reading a sketch 
of Walter P. Chrysler, the millionaire automobile 
maker: ‘What success I’ve had is due largely to my 
wife’s willingness to fall in with my plans,” he said. 
“She has always been ready to go, to move when I 
wanted her.” I do not know Mr. Chrysler but I'll 
wager the new hat I hope to have this spring that he 
did his share in helping her keep her housekeeping 
duties down to the minimum that she might be avail- 
able for the more important duties. 


OW women do love beauty! Women-always 

have had beauty in their souls. I remember 

in the old Farmers’ Institute days how we 
rejoiced when we found ourselves for the night at a 
hotel or a home where there were flowers on the front 
porch or in the windows or filling the front yard. “Ah!” 
we would say to each other with sighs of happiness, 
“here is where we are going to get good food and a 
good night’s rest.” 

I heard a sweet and pathetic story the other day. It 
struck me as very lovely. It was told me by the 
daughter of a Methodist minister. As with all Metho- 
dist ministers’ families, her childhood had been spent 
in moving from place to place. Never did they move, 
however, without taking a bunch of the white iris roots 
that my friend’s grandmother had given her mother 
when she left home a bride. Always she left some be- 
hind. Always in taking some she felt that she had a 
piece of home and beauty with her. I suppose that in 
the parsonage gardens all over Virginia white iris 
blooms make a spot of glory because of the gift one 
Now, we are very much 
like that. It may not be a few iris roots we leave be- 
hind but wherever any individual goes, whoever’s life 
she touches, she leaves something there. 


In talking about furniture, werg you ever impressed 
with the fact that the most beautiful homes of the 
country are filled with the chairs, couches, tables and 
highboys of our ancestors? Those who do not have the 
originals have copies of them. Gone are the golden oak, 
the gingerbread ornamentation, the sharp corners and 
cheap imitations of good material. The lovely, simple, 
graceful old lines prevail. 

Now I’m going to moralize a minute. What is true 
of the good and old-fashioned in furniture is true of 
character. Think a moment and see if you do not agree 
with me. It isn’t whether one bobs her hair or rouges 


a her cheeks. It isn’t the length of her skirts, nor wheth- 


er she dances. The things that really count are truth, 
loyalty, cheeriness, generosity of spirit and a certain 
aliveness. One is not going to go very far wrong if in 
her character she follows the simplicity, curves and 
genuineness of the best old furniture. 


the rain off. The big houses are® 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, Woman’s Dept., The Progressive Farmer 
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REFLECTION 


i HEN the kids are busy swinging h 
ofp On the gate and gayly singing, 
\ When the mother’s humming ditties { 
As she works about the place, 
] When I know by all the clatter t 
That there’s nothing much the matter § 
I can whistle at my labor 
i And can keep a smiling face. i 
When the little home is happy, q 
§ And I love them waving kisses b 
Through the window as I go; x 
When the mother isn’t sighing, \ 
And no little one is crying 
It‘s a bright world and a good world h 
And a merry world I know. i 
oO 


Rut if care I’ve left behind me 
Then my tasks must ever find me 
Lacking strength of fine endeavor 
And a dreamer so distressed, 
For the strength of every battle 
Comes from little children’s prattle 
And it’s only when they’re happy 
That their daddy’s at his best. 
-Edgar A. Guest. 
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In the old village church there is a tomb with recum- 
bent figures of one with his wife. On it is the state- 
ment that he chose to be buried with his wife in this 
chapel which was built by his ancestor in the time of 
Henry the First. The church is surrounded by great 
oaks filled with the songs of birds far more ancient 
than the family that lives and has lived among them. 
Viscount Gray, in telling of the Titchbornes said: 
“These must be the same songs that were heard by the 
inhabitants of England before the Romans came, for 
the songs of birds come down unchanged through great 
antiquity, and we are listening today, in whatever part 
of the world we may be, to songs that must have been 
familiar to races of men of which history has no 
knowledge and no records.” 


When I read this I paused and thought of the thou- 
sands who had lived among those oaks and loved the 
birds and of the thousands who perhaps have spent 
their lives unconscious of this glory that was theirs. 
Then I thought of our own birds and our own farm 
boys and girls and I uttered a little prayer that every 
mother may have the leisure and love with which to 
learn the songs of the birds and awake in her children 
that appreciation of them that will fill their hearts with 
a music that will last as long as life itself. 


NOTHER step forward that we women have 
taken is developing the children. ‘My land, child, 
can’t you pay any attention to what is going on 

around you, even if you are studying your lessons,” or 
“What are you doing, going wool-gathering again? 
You listen when I speak to you.” Indeed, the mothers 
of today do not say such things. Instead of trying to 
keep the child from concentrating they help him to do 
it. They know that he might as well have cornmeal 
mush for brains if he can’t concentrate. The ability 
to concentrate is the big vital dynamic force that spells 
power. Power makes a leader, a thinker, a putter 
through of whatever he undertakes. 


It isn’t necessary for a woman to earn money to teach 
her son to be a money-maker, to know art to have her 
child an artist, to be a scholar to breed in her child a 
reverence for knowledge. See Lincoln and a hundred 
other examples. Plant the seed, foster the plant and 
the tree is bound to bloom. 


I always think of woman’s work as above that of 
any Michael Angelo who worked in wood and marble, 
or Rubens, Raphael, or Raeburn with their paint and 
canvas, beyond that of a Keats, a Shelley or Tennyson, 
beautiful as is their poetry, yes, above all the splendid 
accomplishments of authors, soldiers, inventors and 
navigators. Woman’s art work is in human material. 
Her results cannot be weighed, measured, calculated 
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Mothers of Today Are Making Great Strides in Homemaking, Child Care, and Leadership 


or timed but they are more beautiful than any canvas 
ever painted, any poem ever written and more perma- 
nent than anything else in all this wide world. 


There is no art so great as the art of living; then is 
there anything so great as fostering in the mind of a 
little child a thought, a talent that may lead to the 
development of a fuller life, a greater soul? The big- 
gest talent ever given by God is the talent of home- 
making and none of that talent is wasted when it is 
spent in bringing human material to perfection and in 
surrounding growing souls with the artistry of truth 
and beauty. 


ND leadership. My, how we have stepped out 

in that. I made a remark like that to a mana 

little while ago and he said: “We don’t want 
more leaders in women. We want more doers. Women 
aren't built to be leaders.” 


“Now, that’s all bosh you're talking,” I laughed, “and 
you know it, too; don’t you?” He smiled as he ad- 
mitted ‘““Perhaps I’m a little jealous of the great strides 
women have really made in leadership. But you can't 
think that women’s brains are equal to men’s, can you?” 


“Do you know about Mrs. Helen Gardner, United 
States Civil Service Commissioner and author, leader 
and lecturer?” I asked. 


“All I know,” he said, “is that I never saw a woman 
of finer presence or greater eloquence on the stage nor 
met one more precious and lovely in the drawing room.” 

“Do you know about her brains?” I asked. 


“Only that. she contended that women are not inferior 
by nature to men and could in proper circumstances 
attain a brain capacity equal to that of men.” 


“Well,” I said, “you know Mrs. Gardner died a while 
ago. To prove her point, her brain was left in her will 
to the Wilder collection at Cornell so that a test might 
be made and a conclusion reached. Dr. P. Pezzio’s re- 
port says that the structure of Mrs. Gardner’s brain is 
‘equaled but not exceeded by the best brains in the Cor- 
nell collection.” It showed unusual development in the 
area having to do with reason, language, thought, and 
expression. No, we love the men and admire them, 
but they have no monopoly in brains.” 


“Well,” he continued, “I grant you the best of that 
argument but you must acknowledge that women’s 
work is petty. How can she find joy in spending her 
life in triviat things?” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “women’s work is made up of trifles. 
Your wife's days are spent wiping little noses, washing 
little hands, sewing on little buttons, giving little pats 
of love, wiping away tiny tears, but she’s making a 
pretty fine man and a pretty glorious woman out of 
your Billy and Esther.” 


OMEN want more money and the many 
O€h) home conveniences being installed in homes 

everywhere give us more and more leisure 
for using our heads to see opportunity. 


I quote from one of our advertisers: “Nine men out 
of ten who visit Niagara Falls see water and beauty; 
the tenth sees power and progress. Do not overlook 
the tremendous producing power lying dormant within 
you and your own peculiar opportunities right at hand.” 


Some permanent source of revenue that makes beauty 
and comfort and progress possible—oh, how we do 
long for it. There’s the Sarden, the poultry, the barn- 
yard, and the sewing machine. They come first as 
money-makers, but also there are baskets, flowers, and 
50 other products of busy fingers and minds. We came 
one step forward when we learned that cream and eggs, 
flour.and fat bring more profit when made into dough- 
nuts or cake, mayonnaise, or sandwiches, than when 
sold just so; that materials made into aprons or rugs 
bring a healthy profit. 


You are out after money. All right. The one who wins 
is the one who does not know when to quit using her 
head. “There is no mystery connected with the suc- 
cessful man. He plans his work beforehand; he deter- 
mines just how much energy, time, study, money, and 
application is needed and he embodies it all in his 
schedule.” You want full returns. You go a long step 
forward when you determine just how much you know 
and need to get full returns from your power, time, 
and money invested. 


HE thoughtful selection of a husband is as big 
@5 a step forward as women have ever taken, And 

the reason is that_a ragweed breeds a ragweed, 
a scrub bull breeds a scrub bull. On the other hand, 4 
rose breeds a rose, a thoroughbred a thoroughbred, be 
it in the vegetable or animal kingdom. It is not that 
love is eliminated but rather that love is bestowed on 
one worthy of making it enduring. 
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call them ‘“Mayflowers.” 
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© 5hings to £00k for in the Great ©€Out-of -doors 


Nature’s “Spring Opening’’ Brings New Life and Beauty to Us 


“The dry leaves are lifted from the grass, 
And so I know 

That Nature with her delicate ear hath caught, 
The dropping of the velvet foot of spring.” 


I. The Trees’ Spring Opening 
N SOME tramp in the field, or woods, 
why not gather some winter buds from 
the various trees? These winter buds 
contain spring’s green shoots in minia- 
ture. They were formed last summer, and held in 
readiness for the “spring opening.” 

The leaves of 1928 were com- 
pletely formed in the summer of 
1927. Wrapped up in protective 
scales, the tiny, but completely- 
formed leaf has waited the kiss of 
the sun and the gentle wooing of 
the south wind. These protective 
scales fall off when they are no 
longer needed—myriads of them, 
but so inconspicuous that they 
scarcely show on the ground. 

Sometimes these bud-scales 
lengthen before the shoot spares them. The beech 
bud-scales often grow twice their length, thus protect- 
ing the delicate growing shoots from sun and wind. 
The hickories have scales more than three inches long. 





MRS. GREEN 


When they first open, the tiny “baby leaves’ are 
often delicately tinted rose or lilac, and have a velvet- 
like down. The leaf is folded and plaited, within the 
scale, thus protecting the delicate texture, and bringing 
the veins and ribs into prominence. 

An interesting experiment is to cut in two, length- 
wise, a bud of the horse-chestnut or other plant which 
has large buds. With a pin, separate the tiny leaves. 
Count them. Remember all branches spring from buds. 
lVhether the branch grows long or not depends on the 
chance it has—position on the plant, soil, rainfall, and 
many other things. 

“Yesterday the twig was brown and bare; 
Today the glint of green is there, 
Tomorrow will be leaflets spare; 

I know no thing so wondrous fair, 
No miracle so strangely rare. 
I wonder what will next be there!’ 


Il. The First Flower of Spring 


PRING’S hardiest flower, the skunk-cabbage, 
of appeared sometime ago, cleaving the cold soil 

with its shell-like spathe. Sometimes plants 
are found with the pollen fully ripened in 
February. 

The queer-shaped hood shows a great di- 
versity of coloring according to age, rang- 
ing from a pale green streaked with brown, 
to an almost solid purple. The small flow- 
ers are crowded on_ the 
thick fleshy spadix within 
the hood. 

The leaves usually appear 
after the flower has wither- 
ed. They are large and 
bright green, resembling 
cabbage leaves. These plants 
are found in swamps or bog- 
gy places. 









Although we do not re- 
gard the skunk-cabbage with 
favor, it is interesting, and 
often plays host to the bum- 
blebee, who does not scorn 
its honey and. pollen. 


Ill. The Loved Hepaticas 


HE hepatica or liverwort, is usually the next 
flower to appear after the skunk cabbage. The 
hepatica is forehanded. In late autumn it puts 

up new leaves which make food that is stored in the 
crown-bud; the little buds, wrapped cozily, cuddle 
down at the very center of the plant. And so these 
buds, perfected in autumn, await only the first warmth 
of spring to make them stretch up and blossom. 


—Copyright, Comstock Pub. Co. 


SKUNK CABBAGE 


The stems and bracts are thickly covered with downy. 


hairs; the threeslobed, smooth-edged leaves ‘are rather 
thick and coarse—a purple-brown, beautiful in shape 
and color. 

The flowers are white, pink, and lavender-blue. There 
are six to twelve (but most often six) “petals” which 
are really sepals. - 

On dark and rainy days—and at night—the young 
blossoms close. When they become old and faded they 
remain open all the time. In a snowstorm the hepatica 
blossoms close and bow their heads. Children in the 
North search for them in April and May, and often 
Tradition says the Pilgrims 
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were made happy by the sight of the first hepaticas 
which held forth the promise of spring, and so gave 
them the name. 


IV. Bloodroot 


“What time the earliest ferns unfold, 
And meadow cowslips count their gold; 
A countless multitude they stood, 
A Milky Way within the wood.”—Dandridge. 
SUALLY the bloodroot follows the skunk- 
cabbage and hepatica. Its flowers are very 
delicate, and do not stand picking. The white 
petals (ordinarily 8, but sometimes 12) drop off almost 
as soon as picked. The blossoms open wide on sunny 
mornings, and close at night or on dark stormy days, 
until they are quite old. After the flower is gone, the 
leaf develops rapidly and becomes very large and hand- 
some—one of the most beautiful leaves in Nature’s car- 
pet. It is somewhat circular in form and deeply lobed. 
The root of the bloodroot has long been of use. The 
Indians used the roots 
for war paint, and the 
old “yarb doctors” used 
them for cough medi- 
cines and skin diseases. 
When we were chil- 
dren we used to play 
Indian, and rub the 
juice of the roots on 
our hands and faces. 
However, it is hard 
to get off—and our 
mothers did not like 
" —Copyright, Comstock Pub. Co, it half as well as we 
HEPATICA did! 





V. Big Dipper and Little Dipper, or Big Bear 
and Little Bear 


AVE the children al! been taught to recognize 

the Big Dipper and Little Dipper—and been 

taught that the two outer stars of the bowl 
of the Big Dipper, called “the Pointers,” always point 
to the North Star, no matter what the position of the 
Big Dipper may be? And that the North Star itself 
is the end of the handle of the 


Littie Dipper? =o§=+-+ ,s;r™< . 
Here is the way the Big Dip- *-_ ? 
per appears during April even- =< 
ings between 9 and 10 o'clock, ‘es 
the two “Pointers” at the end “SD 
then pointing to the Pole Star Wmng 


below them. 

The bow! of the Little Dipper 
is above or below the North Star according to the hour 
of the evening, or the night of the year, for it appar- 
ently revolves about the Pole Star (or North Star) as 
does the Big Dipper. The two dippers open towards 
each other, or seem to “pour into each other.” 


THE BIG DIPPER 


The Big Dipper group is also. called “The Great 
Bear” and the Little Dipper is called ‘The Little Bear.” 

The ancients told the following legend about how 
trouble among the old Greek gods and goddesses led to 
their creation :— 

The beautiful Callisto aroused the jealousy of Jupi- 
ter’s wife Juno, who changed her into a bear. When 
Callisto’s little son Arcas grew up, he became a hunter 
and one day, not recognizing a bear as being his own 
mother, was about to shoot her. But Jupiter saw the 
danger, and realizing what sorrow it would cause, 
caught both Callisto and Arcas up into the heavens and 
changed them into shining stars—the Great Bear and 
the Little Bear. And then Juno, who was still angry 
and jealous, wrought another spell, which never allow- 
ed the stars to rise and set like other stars, but kept 
them going round and round! 


VI. A Beautiful Star to Locate Now 


HE handle of the Big Dipper points to Arctu- 
@) rus in the constellation Bootes (pronounced 

Ark-tu-rus and Bo-o-tes with the accent on the 
second syllable in each case). Double the length of 
the handle of the Big Dipper, and follow its curve, 
until you find a brilliant yellow star. You cannot mis- 
take it, as it is the brightest star in the region. 

It takes more than a hundred years for the light 
from Arcturus to reach us. Vet it is one of the largest 
bodies in the universe. It is a thousand times brighter 
than our own sun. In fact, if our sun were as far away 
from us as Arcturus is, it would be entirely invisible 
to the naked eye! 

Arcturus is the end star, and the only brilliant star, 
in the kite-shaped constellation Bootes, which the an- 





cients called “The Bear Hunters.” Locate Arcturus 
now, and become intimate with it through the summer. 
Watch it gradually creep up the sky. During the latter 
part of June and in July, it will be almost over- 
head in the early evening. 


VII. Attracting the Nesting Birds 


ET us begin now to think about attracting the 

nesting birds about our homes and farms. No 

matter how much we may do to attract birds 
about our homes, we cannot, in any measure make up 
to them for that which we have taken from them, such 
as cutting down woods, draining swamps, and destroy- 
ing underbrush. In the wake of civilization, much of 
this is necessary. 

For one thing, let’s plan now for a bird bath. They 
can be so simple and inexpensive, that no home with a 
yard or garden should be without one—for the pleasure 
it gives both the birds and the observers. 


We have found that the bath that was placed where 
the garden path ended in a bit of woodland has been by 
far the most popular one. It is just a mound of stones 
cemented together (built by ourselves) and topped with 
a. 12-inch flower pot saucer, also coated with cement. 
But how the birds did enjoy it last year—and how 
much they used it, from early spring until late fall! 

Even the winter birds use it occasionally. A family 
of baby robins would insist on bathing together, as did 
the baby brown thrashers. When the chipping sparrow 
took a bath, Chippy was so small that only its little 
head could be seen, peering over the rim of the bath— 
for all the world like a playful kitten peeping out of a 
basket ! 

Let’s put up a bird bath near every home, see how 
many we can learn by note and appearance, and also 
keep in mind this thought by Garrard Harris :— 

“If all the birds were destroyed it would be only 

a short time—seven full years is the estimate—be- 

fore all human and animal, life on the earth would 

begin to perish miserably from’ starvation. The 
enormous increase of insects would devastate plant 

and animal life.” 4 0.0, a 

23 - 

VIII. Developing Our Powers of Observation 

EFORE our eyes will open to all the beaucy and 

joys that surround us daily, we must develop 

our interest, enthusiasm, and powers of obser- 

vation. Life without interest is a dreadful thing. There 

is no more tragic phrase than “I am not interested in 
anything.” 

When next we walk in the fields and woods, let’s 
make up our minds to note as much as we can of the 
trees, the birds and flowers, the sky and fields, and 
contour of the land. Deliberately search for sights and 
sounds you have not noticed before. Watch for details; 
make a mental note of all you have seen and heard. 
When you have returned from your walk, deliberately 
go over in your mind, the route 
you took, the things you saw, the 
sounds you heard. One good way 
of developing both interest and 
memory is by starting at the end 
of your walk and going back- 
wards (in your mind) over the 
ground all the way to the be- 
ginning. 

This may be a little difficult at 
first, but it is a fine exercise 
to develop memory, observation, 
concentration, and the power of 
reproducing sights and _ sounds. 
You will notice that you are seeing and hearing much 
that before went unnoticed. And life is richer thereby. 


IX. Interest in the Familiar Things About Us 

NTEREST and enthusiasm, especially for the 

familiar things about us, put into everyday life 

a little more of romance and glamor, as we 
come to see and appreciate the beauty and charm of 
the world we live in. There is the music of murmur- 
ing brooks, the song of the pines, the organ-thunder of 
booming water, the songs of birds and frogs, and the 
insect chorus at eventide. And color, color everywhere 
—brilliant sunsets, leafing and blossoming trees and 
shrubs, fields and flowers, the blue of the sky and glint 
of blue waters. 





—Copyright, Comstock 
Pub. Co. 


To me, the study of nature in all its varied forms is 
like traveling down a long winding road; a road with 
many dips and turns; with enticing side trails; sometimes 
there may be rough places to scramble over; sometimes 
there are lowering clouds above; but always there is 
fascination—and color and form and music, for “eyes 
that see and ears that hear.” And I know that the way 
is unending, and that I shall travel it all. the days of 
my life. 
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Flowers to Plant, Shrubbery to Prune, Fertilizing to 


What to Plant 


OR CUT flowers, plant chrysanthemums, 

cosmos, dahlias, Shasta daisies, nastur- 

tiums, sweet peas, sweet Williams, and 

sinnias. There are many others that may 
be used for this purpose, but these will give a good 
supply of blooms and every home yard or garden 
should have a supply of them. Arrange to secure the 
seed or plants now and get ready for having some 
worth while flowers. Plant them on well prepared and 
fertile ground. 


2. For borders or bedding, where low-growing flow- 
ers are wanted, plant some of the following: alyssum, 
candytuft, dusty miller, forget-me-nots, lobelia, pansy, 
bedding petunia, 
verbena, and Tom 
Thumb zinnias. 


3. For borders 
or bedding where 
flowers 12 to 
24 inches are 
wanted, plant some 
of the following: 
snapdragon, asters, 
candytuft, Shasta 
daisy, geranium, 
annual larkspur, 
marigold, dwarf 
nasturtium, petu- 
nia, phlox, salvia, 
vincea, and zinnia. 





4. For beds and 
background where 
tall plants are 
wanted, utilize 
some of the fol- 
lowing: canna, 
cockscomb, cosmos, 
dahlia, holly- 
hock, burning 
bush, salvia, and 
zinnia. 

5.-For flower 
boxes, baskets and 
pots, plant some of 
the following: be- 
gonia, dusty mil- 
ler, lobelia, tall 
nasturtium,  petu- 
nia, vinca, stocks, 
and French mari- 
gold. 


6. Don’t put the 
flowers in a place 
where no sun can reach them, or where the ground is 
hard and indifferently prepared and poor, and then 
expect good results. A well prepared, fertile soil where 
the sun can touch the plants at least a portion of the 
day, is an absolute essential. 


7. When potted plants, window boxes, flowers in the 
yard, or shrubbery, do not seem to be making as quick 
growth as desirable, feed them with liquid manure. To 
make it, dissolve a heaping teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia in a gallon of water and 
water the plants with it. Put it on the soil and not on 
the leaves of the plants. 


This is the home of C. E. Sanders 


Essentials for Good Rose Blooms 

HE rose is attacked by certain diseases and 

insects that often make it nearly impossible to 

produce good blooms unless these pests are 
controlled. Of these, mildew and anthracnose are 
the leading diseases and the little old green aphid or 
plant louse is the worst of the insects. To properly 
handle these, do the following :— 

1. To control ._ mildew, which is the powdery-looking 
mass of stuff that appears on the rose leaves, spray 
with Bordeaux mixture, hyposulphite of soda (which 
can be obtained at any drug store), or dust with sul- 
phur. Where Bordeaux is used, make up the 4-4-50 
strength. Where hyposulphite of soda is used, put one 
ounce of it in each gallon of water. Finely powdered 
sulphur may be dusted on the bushes, but a little better 
results can be had by mixing nine pounds of the pow- 
dered sulphur to one pound of powdered arsenate of 
lead. This will give a mixture that will hold in check 
the mildew and also kill any eating insects that may be 
on_the roses. Give the first spraying or dusting before 
the leaf buds unfold in the spring and repeat from three 
to five or more times, as needed, during spring and 
summer. Give these sprayings at intervals of one to 
two weeks, depending on whether it rains immediately 
after the application, and whether the disease or in- 
sects are being brought under control. 





By L. A. NIVEN 


2. For any insect that eats the leaves, add arsenate 
of lead to the Bordeaux at the rate of 1 to 1% pounds 
to 50 gallons, or 1 ounce to 2 gallons of water. It does 
not matter what kind of eating insect may be present, 
the arsenate of lead is the proper thing to control it. 

3. For the green aphids or plant lice that get on the 
underside of the leaves and about on the stems -and 
suck the plants, use nicotine sulphate. Use this mate- 
rial for the lice, regardless of what plants they may be 
on. Use it at the rate of one teaspoonful to one gallon 
of water, in which about two ounces of soap has been 
dissolved, or enough to make a thick soapsuds. On a 
large scale, use 34 pint of the nicotine sulphate, 5 


BEAUTY THAT IS ITS OWN EXCUSE FOR BEING 


and his sister, near Henderson ville, N. C., on a 140-acre farm devoted largely to fruit and trucking. 


he ivy came from Tennyson's grave. 


pounds soap, and 100 gallons of water. Nicotine sul- 
phate may be secured from seed houses and most drug 
stores. = 

4. In addition to doing this spraying or dusting, go 
over the rose bushes now and clip out and burn any 
diseased, injured, or broken branches. Also rake up 
from under the bushes any dead leaves and pull from 
the branches any that may be hanging on and burn 
them. These carry the disease spores and a thorough 
clean-up will go a long way toward helping to control 
these pests. 

5. Stir the soil under the rose bushes and out beyond 
the spread of the branches. Do not dig down deep, but 
enough to break the surface so that all weeds or grass 
may be removed. Pulverize it thoroughly. Then give 
an application of commercial fertilizer at the rate of 
one to four or five pounds per rose bush, depending on 
age and-size. Scatter it out under the spread of the 
branches and out beyond and rake it in. Do not put it 
up closer than a couple of feet of the main stem of the 
rose bush, as the feed roots are out under the spread of 
the branches and beyond. Use a high-grade fertilizer. 
Any good cotton fertilizer, like an 8-4-4, 10-5-5, or even 
higher grade, will serve the purpose well. 


How and When to Prune Shrubbery 


ANY folks do not seem to understand that 
the proper time to prune spring and early 
summer-blooming shrubbery is immediate- 
ly after the blooming season. If pruned the follow- 
ing winter, a good portion of the flower buds, which 
develop during the summer, are destroyed. Just keep 
in mind that any of the spring or early summer bloom- 
ing shrubs are the kind which produce the flower buds 
for the following season immediately after-the bloom- 
ing period and that if pruning is put off until the fol- 
lowing winter much harm will be done. 
Such shrubs as golden bell or forsythia need rather 
heavy cutting back. Often some of the main stalks 


Do as Spring Begins 


should be removed. It is on the new branches that the 
best flowers develop and to get this new wood, heavy 
cutting back is necessary. On most of the shrubbery, 
however, cut back only enough to keep the plants in 
the desired shape and within bounds. 


Those shrubs that do not bloom until late summer 
or early fall produce the bloom buds in spring and 
early summer, and, therefore, should not be pruned 
until late fall or early winter. 


Pruning, Cultivating, Fertilizing 

TIR soil under and around shrubbery now. 

Then apply some high-grade commercial _fer- 

tilizer. Use it liberally. In addition, use 
some readily available nitrogen such as_ sulphate 
of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda, 
using two ounces 
for each small 
shrub and up to 
half a pound for 
the larger ones. 
Scatter it out uh- 
der the shrubbery 
and about a_ foot 
from the = main 
stem. 


2. Trim out of 
the shrubbery and 
shade trees all 
broken or diseased 
branches and burn 
them. This will 
not only help the 
looks of the shrub- 
bery and trees, but 
will help check 
diseases that may 
be attacking them. 


3. In cultivating 
around shrubbery, 
do not take away 
the stable manure 
that was applied in 
winter. Chop it in 
the surface of the 
soil when cultivat- 
ing. 

4. Even where 
the lawn grass was 
fertilized with sta- 
ble or sheep ma- 
nure during the 
winter, a@_  broad- 
cast application of 
quickly available nitrogen in early spring is desirable. 
Nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or any fertilizer 
of this kind will serve the purpose well. Scatter it on 
the grass during a rain or just before a rain, or if this 
can’t be done, water the grass thoroughly immediately 
afterwards so as to dissolve the fertilizer and prevent 
burning of the grass. Use one pound to each 100 to 
200 square feet. 


5. Don’t be in a hurry to mow the lawn grass, espe- 
cially that which was sowed last fall, as too early 
mowing will injure it. 

6. Stable manure spread around the bulb plants as 
soon as they quit blooming is desirable, as the bulbs for 
next year’s blooms are now being formed. 


7. Potted plants that have gone through the winter in 
the house should be put out on the porch or in the yard 
as soon as the weather will permit. Pinch or cut off 
dried-up or diseased stems or leaves. Soak the pots 
by putting in a tub of water when taken from the 
house, as flower pots that have gone through the winter 
in the house are usually quite dry and absorb much of 
the water from the soil in the pots. 


Ferns Like Shade and Coarse, Sandy Soil 


ERNS naturally like a shady location. This is 

especially true of some of the old-fashioned, 

hardy kinds such as the Boston. Moist, shady 
places about the yard are ideal for this fern, provided 
soil conditions are what they should be. Because 
ferns do well in moist places does not mean that they 
will succeed on a water-sogged soil. To make a soil 
suitable for ferns in boxes and pots, use leaf mold, 
sandy loam and a small amount of sharp sand. Then 
add to this some well rotted stable manure and a small 
quantity of high-grade commercial fertilizer and an 
ideal place has been provided for their growth. When 
putting the ferns in the boxes, pots, etc., it is, of course, 
necessary to provide drainage in the bottom by putting 
in broken pieces of pots, charcoal, etc. 
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OF ive Conceptions of the Pioneer 


In Bronze and in the Hearts of 
Posterity Their Adventurous, 
Motherly Spirit Lives 


OMETIME ago The Progressive Farmer 

announced that Ernest W. Marland, a 
wealthy Oklahoman, had given a large sum of 
money to erect on the plains of that state a worthy 
memorial to the heroic pioneer women of the 
South and West. Five of the most popular mod- 
els (twelve sculptors submitted designs) are repro- 
duced on this page, through the courtesy of the 
Reinhardt Galleries, New York City. 


All of these figures are impressive and worthy 
of study, but the final decision has been made in 
favor of No. 1, by Bryant Baker. His conception 
of the American pioneer woman, is that of a 
woman of resolution, pride, and physical comeli- 
ness. As he says :— 


“I always think of her as a mother, looking 

with proud eyes on her son. He is to be the 

man of tomorrow who will achieve the big 
things she has dreamed about in the prairie 
schooner and back on the farm she left to go 
adventuring. Therefore I have shown her 
with her son. She has him by the hand, both 
leading and protecting him. . . 


“She seems young to me, young enough to 
be a sweetheart and a mother, too. But she 
has known struggle and overcome trials. You 
can see it in her poise, in the way she looks, 

upon the world, there is a fine courage about her; 


she is going to meet whatever trials lie ahead.” Ie eaten 
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Shoulders of dress too wide, giving the ef 
fect of broad drooping shoulders. Dotted lines 
show where armscye should be located. 


| LINES FOR MATURE FIGURE | 





HE woman who is somewhat in- 

clined to stoutness, especially if she 
has white or gray hair, needs to give 
very careful attention to the selection of 
her clothes with a view to emphasizing 
her dignity and correcting the appearance 
of size. She must avoid fussy styles, 
lines crossing the figure horizontally, 
shiny fabrics, vivid colors, large patterns, 
tight belts, and too short skirts. In the 
two illustrations in the group above of 
the same person the desirable dress has 
long vertical lines from shoulder to hem, 
made by the flat pleats and the long flat 
tie, the plain set-in sleeves, and the cor- 
rect length of the skirt. The material is 
gray crepe relieved only by the simple 
groups of buttons and varicolored band- 
ing on the collar. 

In the other dress there is a mistake 
in every detail. The dark blue satin is 
combined with a large figured chiffon. 
The shiny satin seems to make the figure 
stouter than it actually is. Belting 
it in at the waist brings out the fullness 
of the bust and hips needlessly, and inter- 
feres with the fit, making the general 
impression one of untidiness. The large 
puffy kimona sleeves are inappropriate on 
fleshy arms and by wearing the skirt so 
short, a ridiculous chopped-off appear- 
ance is given to the figure. 





CORRECT SPORTS COSTUME | 


LOTHING that looks attractive 
in a store or catalog, when con- 
sidered alone, often proves unsatisfac- 
tory when seen at home as part of the 








As rather striking 
. foe above. 
—2 D. A.) are used to show 

clothes must enhance 


reau ol 
designs that fail to harmonize. 


This dress at the left above is a cotton 
print in a gay all-over design, appropriate 
for the house or marketing in town. It 
has a yoke of fine tucks, giving an effect 
of simplicity well suited to the diminutive 
size of the wearer. Fullness in_the front 
of the skirt is laid in pleats. There is a 
simple belt, the ends being held in place 
by two large pearl buttons. The neck, 
cuffs, hem, and belt are trimmed with bias 
bands of gingham. A long plain tie of the 
same color completes the trimming. Photo 
by U. S. D. A. 
costume. This is particularly true of 
separate blouses, sweaters, jackets and 
skirts. Unless these are definitely se- 
lected to be combined with garments 
one already has or new ones bought 
for a complete costume and unless the 
colors in the two separate articles har- 
monize, the effect may be very unfor- 
tunate. It is usually safest to plan 
an entire costume as a whole, even 
when it consists of two or more pieces, 


OO OK OO POOP DODOTPOPOOTIODO IOI OO 


SURO GE 


; examples 
é that dress makes, study these two sets of figures 
The figures at the right (photo by U. S. 


her dignity. 
dressed of the two is not hard to pick. The two figures to the left (photo by U. 
f Home Economics) point out the contrast between simple lines and colors and 





AS 


of the difference 





that the large woman’s 
The better 
S. Bu- 


For summer evening wear, here at the 
right above is a jade voile. It is made 
over a rayon slip of the same color. The 
dress is sleeveless, and is made in a sur- 
plice two-piece style, with a drape falling 


from the left shoulder in back, ending 
slightly below the hem line. All the edges 
are finished with machine picot. Photo 


by U. S. D. A. 


as in the model illustrated in the pic- 
ture group above. 

Appropriateness, simplicity and color 
harmony produce charm; . lack of 
them grotesqueness, cheapness. 


The “right” model wears a two 
piece dress that is plain and loose 
enough to permit active movement of 
any kind. It is truly intended for 
sports. The neutral color of the dress 
is relieved by having bands of two 
tones of orange on both blouse and 
skirt. Those not only harmonize in 





PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





864—Provides Novelty.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 


750—Morning or Sports Dress.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 





_ 








Size 


ure. 
40-inch 
inch contrasting. 

3339—Modern Youth.—The pattern comes 


yards of 
yard of 36- 


36 requires 2% 


material with % 


in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 
16 requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 
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Hints for the Farm Woman on the Practical and Correct in Attire 
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Incorrect shoulder and armscye lines in a 
dress with set-in sleeves. Dotted lines show 
correct location. 


color with the background material and 
with each other, but they run in the same 
direction and so make the lines of the 
costume pleasing. A tie of one shade 
ef orange is used. Shoes are also appro- 
priate to the purposes for which a sports 
costume is worn. 


The “wrong” model has up and down 
lines in the striped shirt and criss-cross, 
zigzag effects on the many colored jacket, 
the colors of which do not harmonize 
with the colors in the skirt. A v-shaped 
vest of unsuitable lacy material and open 
work on the shoes add to the jumble of 
lines, colors and spots of the whole out- 
fit. Shoes for sports should be practical 
and inconspicuous. Incidentally the two 
ways of doing the hair may be compared 
to the advantage of the one wearing the 
simple costume. 





| COMMON FITTING DEFECTS | 
| DUE TO SHOULDER SEAM | 
I"ERY girl needs a summer coat 


She can make this herself if she 
observes the following precautions. 





A shoulder seam incorrectly cut or lo- 
cated will throw a coat or dress entirely 
out of position. It may cause the gar- 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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C{Go0d or Bad, ©De LOove hem Ces ust the CSame 


Squirming, Wriggling; Toying, Pawing; Cooing, Booing; They Just Can’t Be Resisted 


Below—Arthur Horace Prof- Below—Emma, daughter of 
fett, six months old, lives Mr. and Mrs. L. BR. Robin 
in Greenwood County, S. C. son, Mecklenberg Co., Va. 


Above—Photograph of this 

: ice cream lover was sent 

Above—The charming little daugh PR in by Miss Brownie Lail, 

ter of Mrs. Lucy Cross, of Char- ree ie County, Va. 
lotte County, : : 





Mrs. Laura Harley, of Barn- # z ial : Above—This fine sturdy chap is 
well County, 8S. C., sent this photo of : x 4 : , : : : the eighteen-months-old son of 
little laughing William Perry Brown. ; E = s : : ; 4 “i Mr. and Mrs. Headley, of Shen- 

é Ries 7 : : #+ andoah County, Va. 


Above—Picture was sent in by Miss Myr- 
tle Howard, Macon County, N. C. 


— all Si tis ame 

Above—The little girl in the swing Jimmie Williams, grandson of Mrs. 

the daughter of Mrs. A. R. Anthony, B. D. Eades, Laurens County, 8. C 
Lincoln County, 


Above—Miss Lyttleton Baker 


Above—Grace out Hazel, the sisters : Be : : ¢hee : 8 eae of King George County, Va., is 7% 
of Miss Ethel V. Brow: of Lin- rs é : ‘ i gee za % months old and weighs all of 23 pounds. 
coln County, N. C. : ra 


Above—Hazelle Parrish is the 
months-old grandchild of Mrs. 
Abernathy, of Brunswick County, 


5 P . bove — Elbert M. Chap- 

0 e—Betty Anne, of South Be man has a nickname, young 

Carolina, who is weeks as he is. It is Tar Heel. 
old and weighs 12 pounds. Ag 


Lenwood, sturdy eight és} p i : eae 4 »—Miss Lelia E. Collins, of 
months son of Mr. and Mrs, F. L a e é 5 Patrick County, Virginia, is three 
Scott, Aiken County, 8S. C. ited Be % : Ba ‘ H years old. 


Above—Elenor Jane and alee Marie 
Parker, Columbus County, N. C. 
Left—Children of Mr. and Right — Homer Gladstone 
Mrs. R. O. Serktanten: Rogers, Jr., of Duplin 

Beaufort County, N. County, N. C. 





Above—Sera Jo is the name of this et lad ks 7 . . . Above—Billy Evans is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
The photegresh was sent AA Mee yA “cha : Y, (ie : W. J. Evans, Abbeville County, 8. C. 
Greenwood County, 8. C. ‘ Z y Above—Baby boy’s name is Montague ty 4 \ he 
Righte-This 1 litle lady ie a Virginian and her pic- p Ernest Hardy, Jr., and he lives in Beau- y Oye: Left above—Lois Elizabeth Jones is the daughter of 
ture was sent in by Mrs. Harold Locke. Mee fort County, N.C. The picture was oe ra of Mrs. Eddie B. Jones, of Nottoway County, Va. 
‘ii, sent in by Miss Ardell Hardy. i 
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under control 


As man’s intelligent direction and control make 
productive the brute power of the elephant, so 
does intelligent management make the soil pro- 
duce to its limit. Feed the soil—build it up with 
those rich plant-food elements so available in 
commercial fertilizers mixed with 





*“YANAMID 


Last season’s yields enfeebled the soil, but its pfoduc- 
tivity can be restored for banner yields this season by 
amply fertilizing it with land-building, big-yield-produc- 
ing Cyanamid-mixtures. 


0 
: 
S 
Zz 
= 


The utmost in mechanical, chemical, and agricultural 
value is embodied in Cyanamid-mixtures. Always dry, 
loose, friable, free-drilling—won’t stick or clog. All acids 
neutralized. Won’t rot bags. Unsurpassed in crop-pro- 
ducing ability, yet cost no 
more than ordinary fertilizers. 


You want fertilizers you can 
depend upon to give you the 
most value for your money. 
Ask your local dealer for 
Cyanamid-mixtures. Study 
the ingredients of your 
fertilizers and be sure that 





CYANAMID — high analysis 
nitrogenous fertilizer material 
—product of atmospheric nit- 


: = rogen fixation, made at Niagara 5 
Cyanamid is one of them. Falls. Contains 21/22% nitro- | 
gen, Cee to 26/27% —-- . 
° ° x . sed in commerciai } 
Interesting and instructive fertilizers as a source of plant- if 
booklet, ‘The Story of Cya- pore ms . ‘ 
namid,”’ sent free on request. Loutdauminaea 
all commercial fertilizers con- | \ 
Write Department 29, ——— i 
Wa 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY . 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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CGames and GParties and ©CSuch 


Wholesome Fun Drives Away Trouble 


|___GAMES TO PLAY 


EATHERS.—This is a game in 

which you have to “pay attention.” 
You must all sit in a circle and let your 
hands hang down from the wrists. The 
leader of the game begins, “Cats have 
feathers, dogs have feathers, rabbits have 
feathers, geese have feathers.” The min- 
ute he names something that really has 
feathers, you must all raise your hands 
and wave them. Whoever does not do 
this must pay a forfeit. As the leader 
must speak very, very quickly, it is easy 
to be “caught napping.” 


Buzz Fizz.—The players are seated in 
acircle to play Buzz Fizz. The game starts 
by one player saying, “One.” The player 
next to him says “Two,” then “Three,” 
and so on; except that every seventh 
player says “Buzz.” Whenever “seven” 
or a multiple of seven is reached, the 
player must say “Buzz.” When the count 
gets to 71, the players say, “Buzz one,” 
and so on. If he misses the next player 
starts inas “One.” The game 
becomes more interesting if 
in addition, “Fizz” is sub- 
stituted for “five” and _ its 
multiples. The game can be 
played by requiring a for- 
feit if a player fails to say 
“buzz” or “fizz” when he 
should, or if he says either 
in the wrong place. 

Tucker Wants a Wife.— 
—This game is good for get- 
ting people acquainted and » 
breaking the ice. Form a 
circle of men around a cir- 
cle of girls and march in 


opposite 
directions to music until it stops, when 


each man takes for partner the girl 
nearest him. When the music starts again, 
the partners walk around together until 
it stops and then the men turn about and 


“start again alone, leaving their former 


partners and getting new ones as they 
did before. This can be concluded at 
any time, to give the players partners for 
the evening or until the next game. 

Freeze Out.—Almost any number can 
play this game; players stand in couples 
facing each other, scattered over the 
lawn. A runner followed by a chaser 
starts to run about through the couples 
and he saves himself from being tagged 
by the chaser by stepping between the 
two players of any couple and the player 
toward whom he turns his back must 
start out to run. If a runner is caught, 
he must become the chaser and the chaser 
becomes the runner. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN | 


t sb 





T 





HE type of party you are giving 

will depend largely upon the date or 
the occasion for the party. It may be the 
4th of July or one arranged for the 
friend who is going away to school. Af- 
ter the type of party is determined think 
out the amusements. The first one can 
well be a guessing contest, or some stunt 
to get the people acquainted with each 
other. This can be done while the group 
gathers. A game like Blind Animals 
would be appropriate. 

The second game is the most important 
of the evening. It should be one that 
everyone will share and enjoy. If music 
is available a grand march with fancy 
figures or stunts is always popular and it 
can be so planned as to leave the crowd 
divided into groups for another game. 
The third game should be active, one in 
which everyone can participate. After 
this some of your group may be a little 
tired and others have a tendency to be- 
come boisterous, so it is well to let the 
fourth game be a quiet one, or to have 
some stunts for a few people while the 
others watch. 

By this time the success of your even- 





ing is determined. Other games can be 
added according to the nature of your 
group. It is good to alternate the active 
and quiet games and amuse‘nents that can 
be carried on by the whole group or by 
sections. Do not let the group get tired. 
Eight games are ordinarily enough but 
ten should be planned so that two extra 
ones may be used. if for some reason oth- 
ers are not popular. Have a big game 
for the whole group just before refresh- 
ments are served. 

When the amusements are planned it 
will not be difficult to write an invitation 
that will fit the occasion and arouse pleas- 
ant anticipations and will be among the 
first factors in securing the success of 
the evening. For instance, for an auto- 
mobile party planned by Miss Baines, of 
the Houston Recreational Center, the in- 
vitations read, “We auto have a good 
time at our Auto Party and you auto 
come Friday night to the Gym at 8& 
o'clock.” This invitation was written on 
the back of the picture of an automobile. 
The decorations for your party should be 
simple, and if they refer to 
the amusement it should be 
in a way that everyone could 
understand. Remember that 
the room which looks pret- 
tily decorated before the 
guests came may look over 
crowded after the room is 
full of people. The refresh- 
ments should be simple and 
well prepared and if possible 
carry out the idea of the 
party. At the Automobile 
Party, mentioned before, the 
refreshments were served 
from a booth arranged like a filling sta- 
tion and consisted of good, rich tires and 
gas (doughnuts and lemonade). A drink 
with plain cake or sandwiches is always 
sufficient but for more elaborate occa- 
sions sherbert, ice cream, Bavarian cream 
or salad may be easily prepared. 

After refreshments plan one activity 
for the whole group. When it is possible 
a singsong is the best. Give a definite end 
to the program, whatever it is. Do not let 
the evening’s entertainment play out, or 
embarrass the guests who wish to leave 
because they cannot find a time to go. 


HELEN SWIFT. 


A SPRING PARTY 


: PRING time is house cleaning 

time. A novel way to entertain is 
with a housecleaning luncheon. Receive 
your guests in a housekeeper’s apron or 
dress. For the table center piece have a 
feather duster on a bed of flowers. Tiny 
dust pans at! each plate should hold mint 
balls in moth ball shapes. The dust pans 
may be made of pasteboard and, of course, 
the candies are homemade, too. 








After luncheon give to each guest a 
flour or sugar sack and ask each to make 
an apron. Have scraps of percale of va- 
rious sizes and colors, bolts of colored 
tape and colored thread so that the aprons 
can be real works of art. 


For the best apron give a scrubbing 
brush, tied in a neat package and for the 
booby a brick of scouring soap. The 
aprons may be collected, numbers pinned 
on each and the corresponding numbers 
drawn so that each guest may have an 
apron as a remembrance of a happy af- 
ternoon. MABEL FERN MITCHELL. 





——— 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
|S pnts ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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© ashamed of him an’ she ain’t never happy.” 


Mareh 31, 1928 


OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 








Striking Deep Roots 
N ANSWER to a question as 1 
what a “home is for’ a farm 


woman gave a perfect answer. “Home | 
is the place where the roots of one’s be- | 


ing strike deep into the soil of reality.” 

The rooting of the home feclings and 
affections where people live together in 
love and devotion is the most blessed 
thing that this earth affords. 

Shallow rooted trees blow down easily, 
and wandering people cannot have deep 
abiding principles in their lives. A man 
would die for a home, but few have been 
found who would die for a boarding 


house. 
: ee 

I think of the line of St. Paul (Ephe- 
sians 3:17-19) “That ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to com- 
prehend,” etc. Then he goes on to say 
what the riches of that comprehension 
are. 

Mushrooms and oaks grow from the 
same soil, but from different roots. One 
takes a century, and the other is the 
creature of a night. 


Men are like oaks. In order to stanc 


and grow for a lifetime, they must strike 
deep roots into the soil. 


1979 


How do we grow deep roots of being? 
The answer is both simple and profound. 


We deepen our lives when we love 
some one as well as, or better than, our- 
selves. What is it that transforms the 
gay young swain into a serious minded 
youth? It is the sight of someone as 
dear to him as his own life. 


What power can take a laughing, gig- 
gling girl and make her eyes deep wells 
of being? Love, either of a noble man, 
or her own child. Those who love know 
that life is a thing too sacred to sin 
against or laugh away. 

Next to love for deepening the soul, 
comes the work of life. To receive our 
life as from the hand of God, and do our 
work solely to please Him, and thereby 
help someone else, that will help us to 
run our roots deep into life. 

Blessed is the man who does not have 
to take a constant vacation. Work is the 
true recreation. Rest periods are neces- 
sary. We need to, leave our homes oeca- 
sionally to learn how wonderful they are. 


So we need to be idle now and then t 

















If you smoke 
for pleasure 


















—you re out of the 


beginner class. 


Camels are made for 


smokers who know 





learn how blessed a thing it is to have | 


something worth while to do. 


No matter where your house may be, 
nor how humble its fittings, if wider your 
roof tree there are love, worship, and 
helpful work, do not envy a soul on this 
earth. Your roots will grow deep. 





AUNT HET | 


| By R. QUILLEN— pei, Bat | 
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“A man gets tired of a purty fool, an’ 
even if you've got sense enough to brag 
on him he gets to feelin’ superior an’ 
loses imterest, but he don’t never grow 
weary of good cookin’.” 


“A woman likes to have her own wey, 
but if she can boss her husband she’s 


©@ 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winsten-Salem, N. C. 


their cigarettes 












Camels 


“I'd walk a mile for a Camel” 














30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 
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The Farmer’s Prosperity Depends on Turning His Products Into Cash. 
Haven’t You Some Quality Product That You Could Turn Into Cash 
by Advertising It in Your Local Papers or in Our Farmers” Exchange 























E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 














: article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
Advertisements on any ome advertiser), if such loss results from any 
Guaranteed fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
Reliable umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
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tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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on your fertilizer 


CAN save you money and help you make 

money with Swift’s high analysis Red 
Steer Fertilizers. Here’s the way successful 
farmers in my locality figure it: 

It takes fewer sacks of high analysis fer- 
tilizer to give them the amount of plant food 
they want. That means a saving on bagging, 
labor, freight and hauling. 

Then, these farmers know the right kind 
of fertilizer gives them bigger yields per acre 
and crops of better quality. That all means 
more profit. 

They make sure of the right kind of fer- 
tilizer by using Swift’s. They know the Swift 
mame on any product means something—that 
for more than fifty years it has meant the best 
product of its kind. 

Come in and we’ll talk this over—from your 
standpoint. I know the best farmers here and 
how they use fertilizers. I co-operate with 
Swift & Company and keep informed on the 
work of our Agricultural College. Let me help 
you select the kind and amount of Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizer to make you the most profit. 

P.S.: Come in soon—before the rush of 
planting time. 
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Authorized 
Swift Agent 


mew imees 
Petry 


- ah 
FERTILIZERS 
MTPAYS TO USE THEM 


7. 

















l can save you money 


bill 


doh fou'my sign. 


| ORDER YOUR FERTILIZER NOW 





ILK is an absolutely necessary 

article of food for both man 

and beast. There is no use 

asking for or discussing substitutes, for 
there are none. 

Judging from the percentage of farm 

families in the South which do 

not have a milk supply, there are evi- 


dently many who do not believe the 
abcve statement, but these are dy- 
ing off more rapidly than the milk 


consumers, hence in time all will become 
believers. At any rate, those who do not 
now know that milk is a necessary article 
of food, after all-the proof that has been 
accumulated during the last 2,000 years, 
are not likely to be convinced by any- 
thing we may say or write. 


Today we are more interested in how 
the milk supply is to be furnished than 
in trying to convince those who will not 
be convinced that milk in ample quantities 
is necessary in every family, white or 
black, for man or beast. The city family 
need no longer keep a 
milk cow to insure a 
milk supply, buta farm 
family will seldom be 
able to secure an ade- 
quate milk supply with- 
out the family milk cow. 
But cows, even milk 
cows, do not always mean 
an adequate supply or at 
least do not give an ade- 
quate milk supply, but it 
goes without question- 
ing that the farm family 
that does not have a cow 
does not have a milk 
supply. About two out 
of every three South- 
ern farm families do not 
have a milk cow and consequently do 
not have a milk supply. It is true that 
these “cowless” farm families are large- 
ly Negro families, but the problem is 
little less serious because of that fact. 
The Negroes do most of the farm work 
in the South and Southern farms must 
feed, clothe, and support them. 


How to Secure Milk 


UT enough of that. How is the 

farm family to secure an adequate 
supply of clean, health-giving, growth- 
promoting milk? 





First, there must be at least one cow 
giving milk. A dry cow will not fill the 
bill, and since a cow will not milk 
perpetually there must be at least two 


| cows available if the essential daily milk 


supply is to be made certain. Because the 
variety of foods, especially fresh fruits 
and green vegetables are more abundant 
in summertime, some argue that a winter 
milk supply is more important than a 
summer supply. These people don't be- 
lieve our opening sentences, that milk is 
an absolutely necessary article of food. 
It is essential summer and winter. 

Some say the children won't drink 
milk, because they don’t like it. They 
don’t take medicine when they are sick 
because they like it, but because they are 
made to do so. Which is better, to make 
them take milk when they are well, to 
keep them well, or to make them take 
medicine when they are sick in order to 
get well? 

To have an adequate supply of milk 
then there must be a cow giving milk 
every day in the year. 

We Can Have Clean Milk 

N THESE days of greater knowl- 
edge of sanitation, much is heard 
clean milk. Well, most milk is 

“clean” when it leaves the udder of the 

cow, because most cows are healthy; but 

by no means is most milk clean when 

consumed. 

It matters not whether milk is bought 


about 





at the door or milked from the family 
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6WhatcConstitutesc@lean Milk? 


How the Farm Family Can Secure It 
By TAIT BUTLER 


cow, it has to be handled in about the 
same way to be kept clean, sweet, and 
wholesome. <As_ stated, most milk is 
clean and wholesome when it comes 


from the cow, but becomes dirty in many 
cases, and dangerous in some cases, by 
careless or ignorant handling. Milk is 
a “perfect food” for humans and so it 
is for “bugs” or bacteria. Some bacteria 
are so well pleased with milk as a food 
that they have become regarded as nat- 
ural inhabitants of milk and even as 
“beneficial” bacteria. For instance, milk 
sours because of the presence of bacteria. 
But if these beneficial bacteria find milk 
such a good food, is there any wonder that 
“bad” or undesirable bacteria also find 
milk a good food and thrive in it? 


In the production of “certified” milk, 
certain conditions are required. Certified 
milk is only clean milk from healthy 
cows, kept clean; that is, the cows and 
the milk are both kept clean. Every 
home can have just as good milk as 
“certified,” if it is pro- 
duced in the same 
way and can have it in 
no other way. Milk gets 
“dirty,” either from the 
milker or person hand- 
ling it, from dust par- 
ticles in the air settling 
in it, particles from 
the cow, or from bac- 
teria or dirt carried in 
the milk vessels from 
one lot of milk to an- 
other. 

Let one fact be here 
understood : If the fami- 
ly is to get clean milk, 
someone must know how 
to produce clean milk 
and that person must give his or her per- 
sonal attention to it. In fact, if the 
milk supply is to be what it should be 
it will usually be the woman in the home 
who must know how to produce clean 
milk and she must give it her personal 
supervision. 





We said she must know how to pro- 
duce clean milk. Of course, they all 
think they know, but unfortunately they 


don’t. Most of them, but by no means 
all, know what “kitchen cleanliness” 
means; but there is such a difference 


between fairly reasonable kitchen clean- 
liness and dairy or bacteriological clean- 
liness, that while we dare not say so, 
we know that not one out of 50 farm 
housewives knows what cleanliness in 
the handling of milk really means. 


Some Things Necessary 


6tp4" are some of the things 
necessary to produce clean milk, 


on the farm for family use, just as for 
the production of clean milk sold as 
certified milk? 

1. A healthy cow: That means a tu- 
berculin tested cow and one without dis- 
ease of the udder. A cow that has not 
been tested for tuberculosis or one with 
defects in udder or elsewhere may pro- 
duce wholesome milk, but the tuberculin 
test and freedom from defects are sim- 
ply guarantees of a healthy cow. 


2. The cow must be fed on whole- 
some feeds, suitable for a dairy cow, 
must have clean water and be kept under 
clean surroundings. 


3. The cow must be kept clean or 
made clean before milking. The “cowy” 
odor and taste which milk sometimes 
has usually come from particles of dirt 
from the cow. 

The long hair should be kept clipped 
from the udder and flanks of the cow. 
Scurf, hair, and dirt particles should not 
fall off the cow into the milk while milk- 
ing. To prevent these, the cow's udder 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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' HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 





Tell Me 


F SMALLPOX is a preventable 
disease, why are there so many 
cases all over the United States? 

For the simple reason that a great 
many people dis- 
regard preven- 
tive measures: 


tion. If every 
person were 
vaccinated in 
child hood, 
smallpox would 
be stamped out 
in one genera- 
tion. We have 
known for 150 
years that small- 
pox could be prevented, but today in the 
United States, there are thousands of 
cases of smallpox simply because people 
will not be vaccinated. 
* * &* 





What kind of fish eat mosquito eggs? 


A small fish called mosquito fish or 
Gambusia. There is also a tadpole that 
destroys mosquito larvae. These tadpoles 
are called spadefoot toad tadpoles, but are 
not widely distributed throughout malarial 
sections of the country. The Bureau of 
Fisheries may help you stock your lake 


with fish. 
* * * 


What ts acidosis; the disease we hear 
so much about nowadays? 


A well known specialist says, “Prac- 
tically all diseases and all types of poi- 
soning are associated with varying de- 
grees of acidosis.” Acidosis is shown by 
the above quotation to be one of the wide- 
spread diseases of the human race. To 
further quote from this specialist : “Head- 
ache, sour stomach, nausea, ‘biliousness,’ 
children’s upsets, nervousness, sleepless- 
ness, acid urine, acid perspiration (the 
most frequent cause of body odors) acid 
mouth (the tooth destroyer), acetone 
urea (with unpleasant odor to the breath) 
are common symptoms of acidosis. The 
term acidosis is really a misnomer. It 
does not mean that the body is actually 
acid, but that the delicate balance be- 
tween alkaline and acid is upset. Our 
body should always be alkaline to a cer- 


tain degree.” 
“_* * 


Would a person be apt to take tubercu- 
losis from living in a house where people 
died from tuberculosis? 

If the house has been thoroughly clean- 
ed and aired out, there would be no dan- 
ger of contracting tuberculosis from such 
a house. To clean a house after tubercu- 
losis patients, use plenty of soap and hot 
water on floors and woodwork. Repaint 
the woodwork and calcimine or repaper 
the walls. Leave all windows open for 
several days, so that air and sunshine can 
enter, unobstructed. 


One takes tuberculosis from people, not 
houses. Tuberculosis germs would not 
live over six months, and probably not so 
long, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, outside of the living person or ani- 
mal. It is sheer nonsense, talking about 
getting tuberculosis from a house. You 
get it from people who have it. 

* * * 


Would evaporated milk or milk powder 
be wholesome and of benefit to pellagra 
patient, if patient is unable to obtain whole 
milk’? Our cow has gone dry and whole 
milk is hard to obtain in our community. 


According to good authority evapor- 
ated milk answers all purposes of whole 
milk and should be used where whole 
milk cannot be obtained, and is very rea- 
sonable in price. A pound of evaporated 
milk is equal to a quart of whole milk. 
By all means, add evaporated milk to the 


that is vaccina- |° 
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that sweeps away all records 


WlU0 the reason of course 


Sales that surpass all records for this time of the year; 
outselling all other cars at many points, and gaining 
momentum at a speed that astounds the trade, the 
new Essex Super-Six is enjoying the greatest public 
ovation in 6-cylinder history. 


Everywhere dealers are reporting more than 100% 
greater sales than for the same period last year which 
was the previous record. 


It is easily the greatest Essex Super-Six in history. It 
offers $200 to $300 more visible value than its great 
predecessor which outsold any other “Six’’ at or 
near the price by overwhelming margins. 


Buyers can pay for cars out of income at lowest available charge 
for interest, handling and insurance. 


ENSNEX 


SUPER-~-SIX 








The 4-door SEDAN £795 +» The COUPE £745 (Pymbesat) . The COACH $735 


AU prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 





diet of pellagra patients, if you cannot 
obtain fresh cow’s milk. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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A CHICK 


NEED A 
SPECIAL 
STARTER 









DOES NOT 2 


' 


according to 
college feeding 
Specialists 

















SPECIAL chick start- 

er is an expense and a 
bother that thousands of 
successful poultrymen 
have thrown into the dis- 
card. It is one of the non- 
essentials that cut into 
your profit. As compe- 
tition among poultrymen 
grows keener and keener, 
you cannot afford torun up 
your feed costs needlessly. 


Several years ago the most 
soundly progressive feeding 
experts at the colleges of 


agriculture found that one 
mash would start chicks 
and raise them with entire 


Satisfaction and _ greater 
economy. 

Mixed on these college 
specialists’ own formula, 


AMCO STARTING AND 
GROWING MASH is fed to 
the chicks at their first 
feeding at 36 to 48 hours of 
age, and in gradually in- 
creasing amounts,’ with 
Amco Chick Grains, until 
they are ready for Amco 
Egg Mash. 


MCO 


FEED MIXING SERVICE 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 
OWENSBORO, KY. 


PEORIA, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 








ROSS METAL SILO 
Lifetime Satisfaction 


M4A2E of copper-content Rossmetal gal- 
vanized. No shrinkage or swelling. 
Can be increased in height. Movable. Safe 
against fire and wind. No freeze troubles. 
a Send for remarkable book- 
let—‘‘What Users Say.”’ 
Easy terms—buy now, 
pay later. 

Check below items in 

which you areintere.ted 

and we will send illus- 

trated folders. 

Agents wanted in territory 

where we are not repre- 

sent 

The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., 
467 Warder St., Springfield, O. 

Established 1850 
Makers of 

Silos Cutters) Cribs (1 
Brooder Houses() Hog Houses() Mills(} 
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is a new 
Household Device 
that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 
ments. It not only 
sweeps thoroughly and 
cleans walls and ceil- 
ings but also washes and 
dries windows and scrubs 
and mops floors. Requires 
no electricity. Every home 

a prospect. Only $2.95. Ov- 
er half profit. Write your 
name and address at the 
edge of this ad and mail to 
us today for complete selling 
terms. HARPER MFG. CO., 
544 7th Street, Fairfield, lowa 
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0, |More Money from Butter Sales 


Strive for a Quality Product Attractively Packed 
By MILDRED HORTON 


State Home Demonstration Agent, Texas Extension Service 


aa years back the writer 
= visited several communities in a 


county. In each of these communities 
the women said, “I can’t get anything 
for my butter.” When asked, “How 


| much do you get?” replies were varied— 
115 cents,” “25 cents.” In one case, 40 
cents ! 

Now what was the trouble? Why 
should you get 40 cents for your butter 
while your neighbor loses money on 25- 
cent butter? The writer then went to 
the county seat town and peeped into 
the grocery stores. Are you indignant 
when you see butter made in a faraway 
state selling in your store for 60 cents 
per pound? Of course you are, but that 
doesn’t cure the evil, does it? There 
must be a reason. It couldn’t be that the 
merchant is more interested in your far- 
| away neighbor than he is in you. Here 


is what the grocer said in this particular 
| county: “Well, you see, Mrs. X makes 
I can sell her butter easier 
shipped-in 


| fine butter. 


than I can butter—but the 





= 
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the butter from this 


of 
well, I have to mix the rest of the but- 
ter I get here in the county and sell it 
for tub butter.” 


rest county— 


There’s the bottom of all our trouble. 
Not enough people make good butter— 
“standard” butter and not enough people 
know how to make it into an attractive 
package for sale. I wonder if farm 
women haven’t made a mistake in look- 
ing at their troubles instead of looking 
into the merchant’s troubles. Let’s be- 
gin to study the butter that is sold at a 
good price and then apply what we learn 
to our own home. 


When You Look Through a Store, 
What Do You See? 


Opie’ you 
(I hope that you don’t buy 


them, though) what do you look for? 
Is the can each time you open it a sur- 
prise or do you find in each brand a reg- 





buy canned peaches 


ularity of size, shape and color? If 
you pay for “the best,” you always get 
a standard product. That's what the 
| woman wants in the home and _ that’s 
why she buys your neighbor’s butter, 
lisn’t it? 


Good quality then is your first prob- 
lem. Uncle Sam after all is a good 
friend. Through your extension service 
you can secure bulletins which tell you 
how butter is judged; how to bring your 
butter up to standard, and how to pack 
it for market. Then there are the fairs. 


| We have so many of them. If you 
lcan’t go to your state fair, find out 
| when butter is to be judged at your 


county fair. Enter your butter and talk 
to the judge about how it can be im- 
proved—improved from marketing stand- 
| point. The A. & M. colleges are yours. 
Try to have a dairy specialist come to 


BUTTER LOG 
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your community and give a demonstra- 
tion in butter making and preparing but- 
ter for market. It may be that he will 


tell you that you can sell your cream 
and get back enough butter (at cost) 
for your own table. If you have a 
creamery near, that will bring you in 


more money than selling your butter. 


After the Butter—a Market 


Otpie* you've learned to make 
good butter—standard butter— 
what is the next thing you do? Here 


we learn our second lesson—co6peration 
If you are the only one, or one of a 
few who make a standard grade of but- 
ter, the best thing you can do is to 
find your own regular customers instead 
of selling through a store. There’s al- 
ways those who will pay a reasonably 
high price for homemade butter if they 
can depend upon the butter and upon 
your getting it to them regularly and on 
time. 
Picking your 


purchaser — that’s one 


wee 








OK LIKE THIS? 





IKE Tris: 








Wis rite 


way. A better way? Yes! Take your 
community with you! 

Let me tell you how one county took 
their neighbors with them. It happen- 
ed that there was a home demonstration 
agent in the county. Through her, ar- 
rangements were made to have butter 
contests in the county. The state dairy 
specialist came to the county and gave 
demonstrations in each community. 
Later contests were held in every com- 
munity. Prizes were given for the best 
butter, the butter being scored by special- 
ists who knew the market side. A county 
contest was held after all the commun« 
ity contests. Result—the price of but- 
ter rose 10 cents a pound on an average 
over the county and what fun it was 
seeing all the butter! Instead of butter 
all sizes and shapes and all colors one 
saw the butter more uniform in texture, 
flavor, color, and package. 


Codperation Brought Cash to 
Denmark 

ID YOU ever hear what happen- 

ed in the little country of Den- 
mark? Sixty years ago the country 
people were very, very poor. Along 
with other farm products, butter was 
selling at a low price. What happen- 
ed next? Denmark said, “We'll study 
about our butter. We'll make butter 
better than anyone else!” and they did! 


Before that time England was buying 
all her butter from Ireland and other 
nations. Soon she found that Denmark 


was making the best butter anywhere. 
Today Denmark butter is sold all over 
England in preference to Ireland’s but- 
ter. The people learned standardization 
and then codperation. Now there’s not 
a country home in Denmark which 1s 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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| PRETTY AND PRACTICAL 
| RUGS OF CORN SHUCKS 








HE inner layers of smooth creamy 

corn shucks are the inexpensive 
material used very frequently in many 
farm homes for making rugs. Corn 
shuck rugs resemble very much the ex- 
pensive rush rugs used on the floors of 
handsome summer cottages. 

A bushel of well selected shucks will 
be sufficient to make a round rug 27 
inches in diameter. About two-thirds of 
a hank of raffia will be needed to sew a 
rug of this size. Carpet warp may be sub- 
stituted for raffia. 

Begin the shuck rug by cutting off the 
stub and other hard portions of the shuck. 
Separate the shuck into strips about two 
inches wide. Then make a roll of shucks 
using the coarser strips for the inside 
padding pieces. The size of the roll will 
determine thickness of finished rug. 

Immerse the prepared strips in warm 
water and allow them to remain several 
minutes or until thoroughly wet. Then 
with two or three narrow pieces of shucks 
wound one around the other, with a 
larger clean smooth shuck wound smooth- 
ly over top without wrinkling, prepare 
to start the rug. A sort of button is made 
in the beginning by wrapping the raffia 
or carpet warp around the shuck laying 
about two inches of the end of the thread 
on the roll. Secure it by winding over 
snd over the shack roll for a length of 
1% or 2 inches. The other end of the 
raffia threaded into a large darning needle 
is held in the right hand and sewed into 
the roll of the wound shuck. Until the 
second row of the rug is completed the 
needle comes up each time through the 
center of button and over next row. 

With the third row the rug begins to 
assume shape. After the second row is 
made one of several stitches may be used 
to hold the rug together. The overcast- 
ing stitch, the stitch used in hemstitching, 
or any decorative stitch such as the fern 
or spiral stitch may be used. 


New shucks must be added to the rug 
e!most constantly to keep it uniform in 
size. The shucks should give out one at 
a time and the pointed ends of the new 
shucks added will gradually enlarge the 
roll to its regular size. 

Shucks and raffia may be dyed just as 
cotton cloth is dyed by using commercial 
dyes or wild berries and barks. If com- 
mervial dyes are used boil according to 
the instructions for dyeing cloth. When 
dyed ft the shucks from the water with- 
out squeezing. To give them a deeper 
color the shucks may be allowed to remain 
in the dye overnight. Reds, browns, 
greens, blacks and purples are colors 
which take especially well on shucks. 
A shuck rug of natural color with a 
border of red, orange or purple, edged 
with a narrow line of black, is striking. 


Round rugs are the easiest made, with 
the oval, half round and square ones 
coming next in the order named. Shuck 
Tugs do not puff or buck easily as the 
rug is completed and the work progresses 
rapidly. To ma'-e an oval rug warp sev- 
eral inches of shuck roll with raffia or 
carpet warp and make a long oval cen- 
ter in much the same way the rug button 
was made for the round rug. Shape the 
Tug as you work, dampening the shuck 
when necessary to make desired turns. 

In rethreading the needle with new 
raffia fasten the end by working over 
and over as when beginning to rug cen- 
ter. (If a knot were used in the raffia 
it would pull through the shucks). To 
finish the rug gradually let the shucks 
rm out until the roll comes to a point 
then cut off any protruding pieces. 

The finished rug should be dampened 
with wet cloth and pressed on a flat sur- 
lace between boards and weights. If at 
any later time the shuck rug bucks up 
because of damp weather it may be 
“ampened uniformly and weighted down 
until it slowly dries. 


BESS P. HODGES. 
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Cleaner fields — 


at less labor cost 


No wonder farmers praise the E-B No. 48 Pivot Axle 
Cultivator. Soeffectively and so easily does this popular 
machine operate that there is a very decided saving in 
time and labor in the job of keeping the fields clean. 


Combining the wheel guide and gang shift features, 
the E-B No. 48 Cultivator adapts itself to uneven 
land and irregular rows which cannot be worked by 
the ordinary machine. Every inch of ground is stirred; 
your fields are thoroughly cultivated. 

Perfect balance assures easy handling, lighter draft. 
Simple to operate; sturdy and durable in construction. 
Master lever gang control saves time at ends of rows. 
Complete line of shovels, adaptable to every purpose. 

The E-B No. 48 Cultivator is one of the complete 
line of pedigreed farm implements built by Emerson- 
Brantingham from the experience of 76 years. It will 
pay you to see this machine. Send attached coupon 
for additional information. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Builders of Farm Machinery Since 1852 


Branch Houses 
Prompt Service Everywhere 
Fargo, N. D. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Peoria, II. 


Amarillo, Texas | 
Regina, Sask., Can. | 
! 
| 


Auburn, N. Y. 


Billings, Mont. Rockford, Il. 


Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. Salisbury, N. C. 
Denver, Colo. Oklahoma City, Okla. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Des Moines, Iowa Omaha, Nebr. Winnipeg, Man., Can. err 


IMPLEMENTS THAT MAKE FARMING MORE PROFITABLE 





E-B No. 48 
Pivot Axle Cultivator 





E-B No. 44 Walking Cultivator. Clear 
View. Light draft. Springs make oper- 
ation easy. 





E-B Osborne Mower. One-piece main frame. 


ll wearing parts easily replaceable. 
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E-B Osborne Self Dump Rake. 8, 9, 10 and 12- 
foot sizes. Trussed head. Reversible wearing parts. 
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‘Genuine 
E-B Repair Parts 


E-B repair parts are built for E-B 
machines as carefully as the machines 
themselves. We can supply replace- 
ment parts for any machine we ever 
made. Insist of your dealer that you 
get genuine E-B parts. No substitute 
is ‘‘just as good.”’ 


———~~~—~~—~—————— 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM, 
Dept. 104, Rockford, Illinois 
Please send me detailed information about the E-B No. 48 Cultivator. | 
Also information on the machines checked below: 
0 E-B 44 Walking Cultivator 
0 E-B Osborne Mower 


0 E-B Osborne Dump Rake 
0 E-B Two-Horse Spreader 
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Bargain SALE! 


OLID GOLD effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years. Richly 
engraved. Locomotive 
crown. Timekeeper dial. 
Railroad back. Accuracy 
guaranteed by 100 yr. old 
Million Dollar Factory. 
Why pay $20 to $30 for 


your next 
watch. Order 8 
NOW. Pay 






Bargain Sale 

price of only 

and postage on arrival. 
Waldemar Knife and 
Chain to match FREE. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Send postal today. FREE 
TRIAL. Wear 10 days at 
our expense. Money back 
if not delighted. 













ethene, Bradley, JC24, Newton, MASS. 
oS 60 te, ee a a 

2 10% BRADLEY, JC26, 

= = Newton, MASS. 
as 440 205 Send Watch (also FREE 
fe, knife and Chain). 
534 4 ge etanee ' 
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DODO 00000 QO" 


LEARN THE ART OF 


EMBROIDERY 


of E This new book contains s 
series of ten fully illustrated 
lessons in embroidery, writ- 
ten and arranged by Minnie 
Berry. The book has 82 
pages, with over 70 illustra- 
tions covering every detail 
of the various stitches used 
in embroidery work. Bach 
stitch is thoroughly explain- 
ed and illustrated, so that 
it may be easily under- 





the ordinary plain and fan- 
stood. 


In addition to covering 
cy stitches, the book con- 
tains a chapter on Wal- 
lachian, or Roman - 
broidery, the rich looking 
fancy work which has be- 
come so popular. 








OFFER: Send only $1.00 for a two-year sub- 
scription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
(new or renewal), and we will mail you this 
fine book on Embroidery, FREE and Postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


02900 DODOIMODOMDODODODOI 
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182 bu. Corn per Acre 
wins first prize 
for Frank Crew! 


HIS remarkable yield—182 bushels of 


corn per acre—won first prize for Frank 


Crew 





The go 
Company 
Agricultural Dept. 


New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Medina, O. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
In Canada 
‘Foronto, Ont. 


plants. 











Free Sample 
We'll send you—FREE 
enough Arcadian Sul- 

phate of Ammonia to fer- 

tilize 25 sq. ft. of soil. 

We will also send you 

free bulletins telling how 

best to use Arcadian, 

Just fill in the 

and mail it. 


coupon 





a 


in the 
Boys’ Corn Club contest. 
were measured by the County Agent and 
County Superintendent of schools. 





Paulding County (Georgia) 
Land and yield 


Frank Crew’s record was made on good soil, 
well fertilized. Mr. Crew applied 400 pounds 
of high grade fertilizer at planting, and top- 
dressed with 100 pounds of Arcadian Sul- 
phate of Ammonia when 
waist high. 


The yield speaks for itself—it netted $157.22 
profit per acre. 
relishes Sulphate of Ammonia. 
can see the effect of a top-dressing in the 
better color and quicker growth of the 


the corn was 


Proof enough that corn 
Try it. You 


Results prove the quick availability of 
the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN 


Sulphate of Ammonia 





S-7-28 SA 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office ) 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am 


especially interested if........0secssecess 


(Write names of crops on above line) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 





SUST send your name and ad- 
dress—no money—and I will 


wool coat to you. Thisis an 
5 excellent opportunity to get 
adressy everyday coat at the 
amazingly low price of $3.98. 


stitched asan 

ming. 

Coat has straight 
lines and is an excellent 
everyday coat for all 
hroughout with ——— 
z with sateen. 
Nowhere will you be able 
buy an all-wool coat 
like this for the remark- 
ev tow wie of $8.98. It 


‘DELIVERY FREE 


Just write us a letter, being 
sure to give size and color 


LINED When thisall-wool coat is de- 
x livered by the postman, pay 
—_— Wad « = toy it. We +] 

: ive ‘ 
Women’s 3 Seat is not much better than 
and you expected, for any reason 


at our 

Misses’ - bp ant we will cheer 
pm apn te your money. 
ORDER BY No.37. 














LEDBETTER 


Force -Feed 


PLANTER 


Plants Cotton either singly in 
drill or bunched in hills; any 
number of seed any distance 
apart, by simply changing 
plates. 

Plants Corn, Peas, every vari- 
ety of Beans, Peanuts, Cane, 
and all row crops perfectly. 
Walking and Riding models, 
with or without Fertilizer 
Distributor. 


See your Ledbetter Dealer, or write 
us for Catalog and prices. 


Address: 602 Elm Street 


She SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


Dallas, Texas 














WALTER FIELD co. Dept. x 1039, Chicago 








arber Outfit. Cuts, Ti Bobs. 
Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine Berber Comb and Sheass. 
Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and 


Use 30 
u wetied, 
iced corner mgegcandinon vod regctone gcse 


High Grade aaa 
Action, Close 
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HEN we learned that the first 
stop of our freighter ‘West 


Humhaw,” bound for the African slave 
coast and points south would be Horta, 
neither Jim nor I had the slightest idea 
where Horta was, or what, or why. But 
after ten days on the Atlantic we came to 
the island of Fayal, in the Azores, a few 
hundred miles west of Spain, and there, 
presto! was Horta. We had discovered 
where Horta was. Now what, and why? 
We would go ashore to see. 

“I'll see you back on board in about an 
hour,” grinned Captain Phillips from the 
bridge of the “Humhaw” as we shoved 
off for shore on a lighter loaded with 
sacks of flour. “You won’t find much 
there.” But the patched and _ barefoot 
Azorean stevedores 
on board who were 
busy unloading 
freight, and _ the 
Portuguese-colored 
soldiery done in tin- 
sel and gold braid 
who were just as 
busy watching 
them, had roused 
our curiosity. 

The minute our 
lighter touched the 
pier and Jim and I 
looked over the top 
of the stone sea- 
wall that bolstered 
up a strip of the 
Horta Beach, we 
were jerked back at 
least 300 years, 
landing plump into 
the midst of a me- 
dieval civilization 
with a modern job 
on its hands. 


We scurried out 
of the way of the 
swarthy longshore- 
men who were un- 
loading the boat and watched them from 
the top of the pier. Like so many brown 
ants toiling from their quarry to their 
hill, these barefoot Portuguese swarmed 
up the beach from the lighters, their 
heads piled high with flour, lumber, ce- 
ment, or cases of oil, and then filed back 
“empty headed” as Jim said, to get an- 
other load. 


@5"" energy and clean shirt of a 
young man instructing a gang of 
Portuguese how to load a barrel of lime 
into an American made truck, attracted 
our attention. He finally gave up and 
tossed the barrel on the truck himself. 
Then he saw us on the pier, sorted him- 
self out of the melee on the beach, and 
confirmed his nationality by leaping up 
beside us. 


“You can’t get these birds to work,” he 
growled. “They don't use their heads 
like they do back in the States.” 


“There’s a woman who’s certainly us- 
ing her head,” said Jim indicating a bare- 
footed dowager in a Spanish shawl, with 
a box of live chickens and a can of milk 
perched precariously on her head. She 
lightly sidestepped a turgid Azorean 
grandee astride a donkey half his size, 
and then turned to look at him as she 
smiled and passed on. 


“Yes, these people wear a tub of water 
or a sack of cement on their dome just 
as easily as we wear a hat,” agreed our 
American friend. “Look!” And _ he 
pointed to a half-dozen young Portuguese 
girls marching gaily along the street to- 
ward town, laughing and looking this way 
and that, and each with a five gallon can 
of water on her head! “Just as though 





Strange Trip 
Around the World 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 


A WINDMILL AT HORTA USED TO GRIND 
CORN INTO MEAL 
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they had nothing on their minds at all,” 
he observed. 

“And here’s free acrobatic vaudeyille 
right at our feet,” said Jim nodding to- 
ward a stone mason repairing the sea 
wall. The young boy attending him was 
lazily balancing the mortar board on his 
bare brown head even while the mason 
scooped off the mortar with his trowel. 
“That’s something Captain Phillips back 
on the Humhaw is missing.” 

“Next to the cranium, the ox cart 
seems to be universal common carrier in 
the Azores,” said Jim. “There are at 
least a hundred carts right here on this 
little beach. That means two hundred 
head of cattle to be fed, and a hundred 
oxeneers, just to haul this little dab of 
freight up town— 
and it takes a lot 
of head work be- 
sides.” 


“Tl say! Do you 
see that building 
up on the hill? 
That’s the new ca- 
ble station our con- 
struction company 
is putting up for 
the Western Union. 
And, by actual test, 
those two little au- 
tomobile trucks 
will haul as many 
sacks of cement up 
there as eight of 
those ox carts in 
the same time,” an- 
nounced our Ameri- 
can friend. “Let's 
get down and look 
at one of ‘em—any 
one because they’re 
all alike, and the 
pattern hasn’t 
: changed in a hun- 
dred years. 

“Incidentally,” he 
continued as we dodged through the 
crowds, “these are not ‘ox carts,’ because 
only cows are used on this island. For- 
tunately, however, the people on the next 
island will use only oxen and so they've 
worked out a sort of Jack Spratt trading 
arrangement so that everybody is satis- 
fied. Here’s one of the carts.” 


MAGINE a clumsy Ben Hur char 

iot body done. in heavy wicker, high 
and rounding in front and sloping away 
to nothing in the rear. Mount this on 
two ponderous, solid wooden’ wheels. 
Add a short telephone pole for a tongue, 
fasten it to two wide-horned, contented 
cows, and you have the universal means 
of transportation, practically the only 
vehicle on the island. 

One wheel always has to slide when 
turning a corner because the two wheels 
are fixed on a big wooden axle which 
groans in a big wooden bearing under the 
body. 

“But what about brakes?” I inquired. 

“Oh, they've got four-hoof 
on these carts. If a farmer starts to town 
with a heavy load he needs two or three 
yoke of cows to make the hills, and so 
when he goes down hill he hitches one or 
two yoke on behind the cart and then 
taps the cows on the neck with his driv- 
ing stick to make them hold back, with 
the suke tugging against their head and 
horns.” 


brakes 


We picked our way across the crowded 
beach to the neighborhood of the town 
pump where the citizens of that end of 
Horta were gathered like state fair visi- 
tors about a razor vendor. A flock of 
small boys begged cigarettes from us and 
seemed unable to understand when I, an 
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March 31, 1928 


White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 


White Diarrhea 











Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry rais- 
ers who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

Dear Sir: “I see reports of so many 


‘losing their little chicks with White 


Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, Isent tothe Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 92, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s ‘just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.’—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 


doah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember, 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don’t let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won’t lose 


one chick where you lost hundreds | 


before. These letters prove it. 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I 
used to lose a great many chicks from 
White Diarrhea, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 92, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I 
used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after giving the medi- 
cine and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly relia- 
ble and always get the remedy by re- 
turn mail."—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


E You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy entirely at our risk—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself what a wonder-work- 
ing remedy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thousands have 
Proven—that it will stop your losses and dou- 
ble, treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
for package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box) — give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You’ll find you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It’s 
2 Positive fact. You run no risk. We guaran- 
tee to refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the’ greatest little chick saver 
you ever used. The Pioneer National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Towa, stands back of our guarantee. 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 92, Waterloo, Iowa 
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r WE PAY THE FRE! 
You save. Don’t delay! Write today for FREE Cateingi 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Catch Fish! 











ber folding galvanised STEEL WIRE TRAPS. W. 
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~ FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. s 1 eon 

wan Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our tra ¥ 
ON SUPPLY co., Dept. E-2 ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








American and therefore certainly a mil- 
lionaire, told them I didn’t smoke and 
had no cigarettes. 

“It’s these young people I feel sorry 
for,” philosophized our American friend. 
“Their fathers haven't progressed in the 
last hundred years and so there’s no ex- 
ample of progress for them. There is 
the complete cycle,” and he pointed to 
two scenes near the ‘beach. 

A swanking young sailor from the min- 
iature Portuguese gunboat anchored in 
the harbor was good-timing somebody’s 
sweetheart under a pepper tree, while 
nearby was a grizzled old beldame with 
somebody’s washing on her head and a 
patched Portuguese grandpop sitting on 
a pumpkin which he would be very glad 
to sell for so many escudos. 

“That’s all they have to look forward 
to. There’s Alpha and Omega.” 


ATER in the day, however, we de- 

cided that this young American en- 
gineer was prejudiced in his judgment. 
He was working for an American con- 
struction company developing, there in the 
Azores, what will be the largest cable 
station in the world. He had seen the 
town of Horta-and the poorer laboring 
class of people, but he had hardly con- 
sidered the agricultural hinterlands that 
made the town possible. He had over- 
looked the farms, the backbone of the 
island, and the true index of its resources 
and _ possibilities. 

This engineer had judged the island of 
Fayal and the entire Azores group by the 
town of Horta and had missed his mark 
just as thousands of surface visitors judge 


the United States by the City of New | 
| York, that foreign island of Manhattan 


which lies off our eastern coast and is in 
no way representative of the United 
States as a whole. 


We weren’t to be satisfied with an 
hour on the Horta Bowery and _ so 
when Senor Avila, the local agent of A. 
H. Bull & Co., operators of the “West 
Humhaw,” offered to take us on a tour 
of the island in the little seven-horse 
power machine that he called his automo- 
bile, we knew that there was one good 
Azorean citizen our pessimistic American 
friend had missed. Senor Avila surpris- 
ed us with his beautiful island of Fayal 
quite as much as he surprised us with the 
performance of his little European car, 
which, he said, made from forty-five to 
fifty miles per gallon of gasoline. 


“Tust look at that speedometer, Jim,” 
I gasped as we reached the open highway 
and were speeding along between miles 
of beautiful hydrangea hedges six feet 
high. The indicator was registering be- 
tween fifty and sixty! 

Senor Avila smiled, and stepped it up 
to sixty—and then he remarked inno- 
cently : “That’s sixty kilometers per hour. 
Five kilometers are the same as three 
miles.” But his busy little French car 
was going fast enough for me in any 
language. 

The beauties and resources of the is- 
land of Fayal which we saw on our auto 
trip, and our visit at our next port, in 


the Canary Islands, will be described next 
week. 





| __ASK ME ANOTHER 





Answers on Page 18 


Cys ieee is mohair? 
2. What two garden fruits are most 


commonly known as vegetables? 
3. Why is the best linen material. grass- 
bleached? 
4. What cleaning solution will make ink 
spots fade? 


5. What reliable rule may be followed in 
adjusting the height of pictures? 


6. At what temperature does water boil? 
7. What two substances must be present 
in a fruit juice in order that it will jell? 

8. When sour milk is used in baking how 
much soda should be added to each cup of 


the milk to sweeten it? 

9. How much rayon made from wood is used 
by the United States each year? 

10. What woods resist rot especially well 
and are as near everlasting as wood can be? 


(17) 
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a chance 


$2,500 MORE PROFIT 
..- Messrs. G. S. and R. F. 
Hall of King, Stokes Co., 

- C., say: “One season 
we used a well known 
make of fertilizer and got 
$1,700 for our tobaccocrop. 
The next year we used 
your Zell’s Fertilizer (‘AA 
QUALITY’) on the same 
land, and sold our crop for 
$4,200. This meant an in- 
crease of $2,500 in one 
year. We mave never seen 
anything to equal Zell’s 
Fertilizer for all kinds of 
seasons.”” August 8, 1927. 


30% INCREASED COT- 
TON YIELD... Mr. A. 
T. Carlyle of Reeves, Gor- 
don Co., Ga., says: “As 
compared with the use of 
other fertilizers, I am satis- 
fied ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizers have increased my 
crop 30%. LI used them on 
my cotton this year and 
got an average of a bale per 
acre, which is consider- 
ably above the average in 
this section. I also got a 
fine crop of beans, peas 
and peanuts, on which I 
used ‘AA QUALITY’ 
goods. I think your ferti- 
lizers are the t made.” 
Nov. 7, 1927. 


1% BALES OF COTTON 
PER ACRE... Hon. W. 
D. Spearman, Easley, Pick- 
ens Co., S. C., says: “I used 
only 400 Ibs. of ‘AA 
QUALITY’ Fertilizer per 
acre and I have been in- 
formed that my _ cotton 
crop is probably the best 
crop in the state, the yield 
being around 1% bales 
per acre. This is by far 
the best crop I have ever 
rown and I have been 
arming for around 30 


years. I think this is a. 


very fine recommendation 
for ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizers.”” Sept. 23, 1927. 





O you need a new tractor, a cultivator 

or other farm machinery? Does the 

barn need rebuilding? Is the old car worn 

out? Or perhaps there is a son or daughter 
to send to college. 

Here is a way to make the necessary 
added income from your farm. Use “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizers and get extra yields, 
better quality, and earlier maturity—crops 
that provide the added income necessary 
for the comforts and advantages to which 
you and your family are entitled. 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers will give 
your farm a chance to prove what it really 
can do. Increase your profits by using 
these Fertilizers, just as scores of other 
farmers near you are doing. Read the let- 
ters at the left, for instance. 


Actual crop results prove that there is a 
vast difference in fertilizers of the same 
chemical analysis. Chemical analysis does 
not fully disclose the sources from which 
the plant-food elements are derived, 
neither does it indicate the mechanical 
condition—two very important factors 
affecting crop-producing power. 

“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers produce 
more profit for every dollar invested in 
fertilizer because of the infinite care used 
in selecting the materials from which the 
plant-food elements are derived; because 
these famous formulas are based on a thor- 
ough knowledge of crop and soil condi- 
tions, and are backed by over 60 years of 
successful crop production. 

Plan to increase your profits in 1928; 
insist on getting “AA QUALITY” Fertil- 
izers for this season’s crops. Give your 
farm a chance. 

e « 7. 


Our “Agricultural Service Bureau,” under the 
direction of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, will be glad to 
answer inquiries about crops, soils or fertilizers. 
Send for our Booklets. Please state the crops in 
which you are interested. 


Made only by 


The American. Agricultural Chemical Company 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers are made by the world’s largest fertilizer manufac- 
turer to meet a standard of excellence that is never lowered. Produced in 32 modern 
plants strategically located to render prompt service. 


“THE WORLD'S -BEST BY BVERT, (TEST 


GIVE YOUR FARM 


“AA QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 
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they give you safety. 
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You can identify genuine WEED Chains by 
their red connecting hooks, gray galvanized 
side chains and brass plated steel cross 
chains with the name WEED on every hook. 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


WEED CHAINS 


*. 
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tough 
for tough going 


WEED Chains have strong steel! cross chains that 
bite deep into muddy and slimy roads. WEED 
Chains grip—they give your wheels traction— 


fer Your Safety 
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Near round—no corners for crowding — 
rat and vermin proof. New exclusive 
idea in cross ventilation. 
Combination ventilator and 





ms | stove flue. Glass windows. 
wa f ‘i Diameter 12 feet. Capacity 
p | { 500 chicks. Built sectional 





easily enlarged. Buy Now 
‘ca —Pay Later—Write Teday. 


Ross Cutter & Sile Co., 303 Warder St., Springfield, Ohie 
Makers Ress Metal Silos, Cutters, Cribs, Bins, 
Hog Houses, Mills, Garages. 























Our Agents } 
Promise Nothing 
for 
Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
ers have been swindled by subscrip- 
tion agents of various publications who 
have made all kinds of promises as to 
premiums, etc., to be sent later on. 
The public should be on guard against 
all such misrepresentations. 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing what- 
ever for future delivery. 


This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and also to honest agents. When- 
ever any Progressive Farmer repre- 
sentative is found promising anything 

to sent or given later, the fact 
should be reported to us. 
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TUCKER ROW MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


A successful machine for distributing stable 
and barnyard manure in the rew or furrow in 
iorm quantity desired. Readily adjusted. 
Distributes dry, wet or matted manure. 
Easily operated by one person with one 
horse. Does the work of six to eight men. 
Built for years of reliable service. Eliminates 
waste of manure. A time and money saver. 
Patented. 

For price and circular giving full description, 
write to 


P. R. TUCKER CO. 


The Progresswe Farmer 
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AN EPITOME AND EULOGY 


F I HAD to decide again, would | 


would, for he possesses that rarest of all 
gifts, an understanding heart; which makes 
him kind to me when I need kindness; ten- 
der to me when I am sad; respect my opin- 
ions even though he does not always agree 
with them; firm with me when I want to 
do wrong; 
appreciative of my good qualities and tol- 
erant of my bad ones; patient with me in 
my mastakes; knows when to laugh at me | 
and when to sympathize; | 
what he says and does; charitable towards | 
others. | 
more worth while because it is shared with 

| 

| 


Dallas County, Ala. 


a 
| 


choose my same husband? I certainly 


courteous to me at all times; 


trustworthy in 


In short he makes life sweeter and 


MRS. W.W. MORGAN. 














Ten Good Reasons for Saying 
ee . hd ° 
Yes” Again 
(First Prize Letter) 


F I had to decide again would I 
marry the man who is my hus- 
band?” Most positively and enthusias- 
tically “yes.” I give the many reasons 
why my own particular “A-1, Trade-mark 
registered” husband excels all others so 
far as | am concerned :— 

1. He neither grumbles, complains, nor 
nags. I realize my faults and am sensi- 
tive over my failures. A poorly prepared 
meal may be the cause of bitterness. But 
ten to one “‘there’s a reason,” a headache, 
a too-busy day or fretful children. Not 
many women are callous enough to set 
out such a meal twice in succession be- 
fore a cheerful, kindly husband. 

2. He treats me as an equal, business 
partner. His bank account is ours jointly. 
I know what we have and do not have 
to be warned against extravagance, nor 
do I have the humiliation of being given 
a “childish” allowance or having to go to 
him and beg for money for my needs. 


3. Appreciation he never forgets. Rou- 
tine things that I do for him, as, for 
instance, darning, mending and pressing 
clothes, are always noticed. A pleasant 
“thank you” for work like this makes 
drudgery a delightful occupation. 

4. Marriage did not deprive me of a 
courteous escort. He does not whine or 
complain when I want to go to a show 
occasionally, Although I know he’d rather 
stay at home and read, he appears to be 
as glad to take me to places of enjoyment 
as he was before we were married. 

5. The “In-Law Boogie,” a terrible men- 
ace to many otherwise happy homes has 
been given a minor place at our fireside. 
Although it would be scarcely human for 


“©Would ©You Marry Ffim Again?” 


Thought Provoking Letters in An Unusual Contest 


us to each like all the connections of the 
other (or our own, for that matter) he 
has never criticised my relatives and his 
family visits us on my invitation, not his. 
With such a kindly example, I “follow 
suit.” So that’s that. 

6. He appreciates his home and is glad 
to spend his evenings there, and what 
happy evenings they are! He plays with 
the delighted baby awhile, then when the 
little fellow is asleep, we read to our- 
selves or aloud and discuss the evening 
paper or a magazine, play cards or just 
talk. Our evenings are a never failing 
Happy-Hour to be looked forward to all 
day. 

7. He loves children and is loved by 
them; not only our own but our neigh- 
bors’ children regard him as a pal. 


8. He is athletic and loves out-of-door 
sports. We both can get more enjoyment 
out of a Sunday afternoon’s stroll through 
the woods than from any amount of rid- 
ing and pleasure-seeking. (Try taking 
your jaunts together for pure comrade- 
ship and see how much nearer you find 
yourselves !) 

9. He tells the truth. He has faults— 
even as you and I—and he does many 
things of which I disapprove. However, 
when I know that he will always tell the 
truth, I find myself always trusting him 
and my faith grows stronger with time. 
When the things on which we most dis- 
agree are talked over, they take minor 
place and a threatened rift becomes a 
tie. 

10. We can always laugh it off, no 
matter what, if we try hard enough. 


Now added to these we are companion- 
able, we have much the same viewpoint 
in regard to things and our dispositions 
are similar. As a satellite shines from 








1. How was David told of the death of 
Saul and Jonathan? What effect did the 
death of Saul have on David? What was 
David’s touching lament for Saul and 
Jonathan? 


2. What tribe was first to acknowledge 
David as king? Where? Tell about the 
war between the house of David and the 
house of Saul. How long did it continue? 
What was the final outcome? How did 
David mourn for Abner? 


3. How old was David when all) Israel 
came to anoint him king? What king 
made presents to David? How did the 
Philistines treat David? 


4. Tell about David’s taking the ark 
from Kirjath-jearim, and his first attempt 
to bring it to Zion. Why did David aban- 


READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read 2 Samuel. 


OR THE week April 1-7, those interested are asked to read the Second 
Book of Samuel. The following interesting questions will be answered 
in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week: 


don the plan? In whose house was it 
left ? 

5. Tell of David’s plan to build a house 
for worship and the result? 

6. What punishment did David bring 
upon himself as a result of his great sin? 
Who convinced David of his sin, and 
what method did he use to do it? 

7. How did Absalom steal away the af- 
fections of the people from David? 
8. Tell of Absalom’s conspiracy. 

did David do? 

9. Describe the battle in the wood of 
Ephraim. Tell of the death of Absalom. 
How was D vid informed? How did this 
affect David? Tell about David’s return 
to Jerusalem and the events following. 

10. Tell about the famine in Israel, the 
cause and remedy. 


What 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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Route 1, Greensboro, N. C. 
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| *annel shirts, an extra comfort over his 


the reflected brilliance of a star, I am 
happy because I live in a sunny atmos- 
phere. I have never known my husband 
to do a mean or little trick. And so it 
is small wonder that with the above to 
his credit I should gladly marry the same 
man were I single again. 
MRS. JOHN HENRY SMITH. 
Moore County, N. C. 


A Typical Letter—Almost 


aly ED and I live on atwo-horse farm 
with several cows, pigs, chickens, 
horses and four healthy sweet babies 


with very little money above necessities. 
Ted and I don’t quarrel because I detest 
it and his good humor won't allow him to. 

“Ted is the jolliest husband one ever 
had, always ready to romp and play with 
the kiddies after a hard day’s work. He 
doesn’t lie in bed and snore when chil- 
dren are sick. Then if it’s necessary he 
puts on an apron, cooks, washes, sweeps 
and makes beds or anything that is to be 
done. And he is not disagreeable about it 
either. 

“Of course when he needs help on the 
farm I don overalls and boots and play 
hired boy. It’s such fun. In return for 
being a pal for his kiddies they all adore 
him. One of them said today, “Daddy, 
you and me know everything, don’t we?” 

“We are a happy family as poor farm- 
ers go, with several musical instruments 
for amusement in our spare time.” 

Now that is a typical answer of a 
young healthy farm woman as to whether 
she would chose her husband again. The 
only thing not characteristic of the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of letters that came 
in is that she did not say, “Of course Ted 
has his faults.” 


The Faults of Men 


Of st of the faults of the hus- 
bands are unbelievably funny. 
For instance :— 


“Every morning I like to lie in bed a 
few minutes after the alarm goes off and 
have a little praise and thanksgiving -ser- 
vice all to myself while I think what a 
dear boy he.is and how I love him. 


“Of caqurse my husband provokes me 
terribly sometimes. He has the most tune- 
less bits of music he whistles over and 
over. And when I am in the midst of 
cooking supper he seems to think it is an 
appropriate time to steal into the kitchen 
and start a petting party instead of wait- 
ing until the meal is over and we are 
sitting by the fire. But oh no, that’s the 
very time he sees fit to read the paper. 
And I know he must read every word, 
advertisements and all, from the time he 
takes. Just let me ask him how he likes 
adress in a magazine and he never sees 
anything but the length and invariably 
says, ‘Oh, it’s all right if it wasn’t so 
short.’ ” 

Here is what another, Mrs. B. of South 
Carolina, says :— 

“Tf I could I would not exchange him 
for any man on earth for he is always in 
a good humor no matter how mad I get 
at him. He doesn’t drink and he is al- 
ways glad for me to have money for any- 
thing any time I want it. But oh, he be- 
longs to the Elks club in town and he 
puts it before everything else. Even if 
the babies are sick or I am not well he 
will go to the Elks Club in the afternoon 
and will call up and ask how we are. 
Once and awhile I’d love him a little bet- 
ter if he wouldn’t pay his club dues in- 
Stead of the grocery bill. He is a dar- 
ling husband nevertheless.” 


The Saving Grace of Humor 

se WENTY-NINE years ago today 
we were married but here are the 

faults I found after we were married,” 
wrote Mrs. T. “He refused to cook, 
wash dishes, milk the cows, wash, iron, 
or clean house. Neither would he care 
for the babies for me to go to parties. 
€ always wanted a good clean bed to 
sleep on and plenty of something good to 
fat. I soon found he even wanted help 
to get on his clothes, wanted his collar 
toned, his tie tied, his finger and toe- 
Nails trimmed, his hair combed, his chest 
Tubbed when he had a cold and for the 
Past few years since he has had rheuma- 
tism he wants his feet wrapped in red 





feet, his bedroom slippers nearby, also his 
easy chair near a good light for him to 
read and smoke his pipe. 

“I will say for him that he has a jolly 
disposition and when I help him with his 
clothes, or trim his nails he puts his 
arm around me and tells me how he loves 
me and that I am the best and sweetest 
girl in the world. Do you wonder why 
I would say ‘I will’ if I could call back 
29 years. 

“Add to this he’s a church going man, 
a devoted, loving husband and father. He 
has never been too tired day or night to 
administer to our needs, baby’s and mine. 
We have lost 5 of our 11 children but 
through it all he has never: faltered or 
failed, always doing something to make 
our life more pleasant. He has tried 
to shield me in every way possible from 
the hardships of life, to keep help for 
me and make life with him pleasant these 
29 years. What more could any woman 
wish for?” 


He’s a Good Provider 


T’S astonishing how few women say 

that their husbands are handsome or 
who stress the point that their husbands are 
good providers except where there were 
many children. Pals, good partnership, 
working hand in hand perhaps came first 
in the number of qualities mentioned. 
That he was not small about money mat- 
ters receives very frequent mention. 
“What little he has is freely mine” is said 
over and over. “We are poor so far as 


money is concerned but we have treas- 
ures not bought with gold, health, hap- 
piness and contentment,” says Mrs. Moon. 


| OUR ADVERTISEMENTS —_| 


GE ce advertisements were just 
announcements or splurges. To- 


day they are artistic conceptions. 








On my desk awaiting leisure to enjoy 
them are enticing leaflets from manufac- 
turers and producers. The first one I 
pick up is a beautifully illustrated collec- 
tion of honey recipes from a bee culture 
magazine, next on the pile is “What 
Foods Will Keep the Family Well” by 
a baking company. It has funny sketchy 
pictures of Carrie Cabbage, Mickey 
Meat, Oliver Orange, Lucy Lettuce, the 
Egg Twins, Tom A. Toe, Billie Butter 
and so on. 

“One-dish Meals” is sent out by a 
range manufacturer. The story of the 
pie and recipes for pastry come from a 
raisin groWers’ association. 

Hew to make crystal trees, lamp 
shades, flowers, etc., by the aid of seal- 
ing wax has been sent me by a paper 
manufacturer. Then there is the very 
beautiful “Story of Light” from a gas 
lighting equipment company; and “All 
the Time is Lumber Time” by the Con- 
servation Department of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


One who neglects reading her adver- 


tisements shuts the door in the face of. 
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opportunity ; one who fails to accept the 
educational offerings of the advertisers 
by sending for and reading their litera- 
ture as published in such first class 
magazines as The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman flaunts the invitation 
of opportunity to follow her along the up- 
ward walk of civilization. Putting it in 
another way, one can say with Hambone, 
“Them as hunts, finds; them as digs, 
gits.” 


: WILLIE WILLIS 
| By R. QUILLEN Copyright, 1928, by 








| 
Publishers Syndicate | 
a | 








“I’m scared Mrs. Brown will be mad 
about having to give me another dime 
for keepin’ her baby. She gave me one 
before she left, but the baby swallow- 
ed it.” 

“IT guess I got a hundred in hygiene if 
a germicide is a female germ.” 











EVERY TIME 
THE CLOCK TICKS 
OVER 900 CHESTERFIELDS 
ARE LIGHTED! 





Over 50 thousand every minute 
Over 3 million every hour 
Over 77 million every day 
AND over 28 billion last year 
SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 


CHESTERFIELD 


CIGARETTES 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Grow a 


GOOD CROP 


of 


Good Tobacco 





he ace tobacco crop will pay you a much better’ profit per acre 
if you fertilize it with Chilean Nitrate of Soda. This nitrogen 
acts immediately and keeps up its good work during the growth 
of the crop. That’s what tobacco needs... . continuous growth. 
Nitrate of Soda will increase the yield and improve the color 


and the quality. 


On Bright Tobacco 


Apply 200 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda, 500 Ibs. acid Phosphate 
and 100 Ibs. sulphate of potash per acre in the row be- 
fore planting. Your tobacco will hold up better if wet 
weather comes, it will make a better root system and 
stay green while maturing. It will cure a full-bodied leaf 


of better color and quality. 


Experiment stations and other authorities on tobacco recom- 
mend Nitrate of Soda. The few doiijars it costs are returned to 


you many times over. 


Free Tobacco Book 


“How to Fertilize Tobacco” will help you make more money. It is 
free. Ask for Book No. 4, or tear out this ad and mail it with your name 


and address. 


Chilean 


Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Washington, D. C. 


Professional Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Carolina Life Bldg. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Address Office in your state, and please mention Ad No. 38-Q. 


Sepa? — NOT 


LUCK 
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Booklete 


“Tempting Things with 
Golden Crown."* Write 
STEUART, 
SON & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Many Sizes--- 
18 oz. to § Gal. 
At Your Grocer’s. 





for it. Golden Crown 
bodied syrup that stays on 
top. It adds flavor and richness. 


At All Good Grocers 


OLDEN 
ROWN 


TABLE SYRUP 


the True 
Southern 
Flavor e 


SOUTHERN hot cakes gained 
world-wide fame through 
FLAVOR. This same rare dis- 
tinctive flavor is now found in 
Golden Crown Table Syrup. 


It’s the syrup that makes hot 
Free cakes all that Southern tradi- 


tion leads you to expect of 
—telling how to make them. 


a heavy- 

























































6} EASONS why the farm woman 
should insist on having a sizable 
farm flock are :— ‘ 

1. To supply the farm table with poul- 
try and eggs. 

2. To bring in a cash income weekly 
to help finance the home, education of 
children, etc. 

To supply the home table with poultry 
and eggs is considered first because it is 
without doubt the most important reason 
why poultry should be considered in the 
Southern farm program. The health of 
our people, and especially our children, 
is of greatest importance in the future 
development of our states. In this con- 
nection, I quote from an article by Dr. 
Bundesen, former Commissioner of Health 
in Chicago. It states :— 


> 


“Eggs are among the best foods for 
the young. They are rich in lime and 
phosphorus, which are needed for strong 
bones. They also contain iron, needed 
for red blood cells. Eggs supply pro- 
teins, needed for growth and 
repair of the tissues. A child 
cannot grow properly and have 
strong muscles without protein 
food. The adult also needs it to 
maintain health and _ strength. 
The egg contains a_ liberal 
amount of fat, which gives 
heat and energy. It is rich in vitamines 
“A” and “D” and also contains some vita- 
mine “B.” The vitamine “D” in the egg 
is very valuable to the growing body be- 
cause that vitamine prevents rickets and 
helps to make lime or calcium into strong 
bones and sound teeth. The white of an 
egg is one-tenth albumen and the remain- 
der is almost entirely water. The yolk 
is also a highly nourishing part of the 
egg. Eggs contain phosphorus and phos- 
phorus is needed to help make strong 
bones; also to regulate the action of the 
glands of the body.” 

Yet many of our farms do not have a 
chicken on them and numbers of them 
do not have enough poultry to supply the 
family with enough eggs, especially dur- 
ing the winter when eggs are most 
needed. 

Government statistics show that the per 
capita consumption of eggs on the farms 
in the South is 25 dozen per year. In 
Western States the consumption is 36 
dozen, and Montana farmers consume 44 
dozen eggs per year. Certainly our farm- 
ers should consume as many eggs as those 
of any other section. Increased egg con- 
sumption will tend to reduce the number 
of rickety children in the South. 


Of course we realize the need oi milk, 
vegetables and other foods in the diet 
but are simply trying to stress the need 
or value of eggs in the diet and explain 
the most important reason why poultry 
should be given more consideration in 
the Southern farm program. 


A Constant Cash Income 


Qo" next important reason is to sup- 
ply a constant cash income. It is not 
necessary to emphasize the need of such 
an income, or what it would mean to the 
average Southern farmer. We all know 
that either poultry or eggs can be sold 
anywhere at any time for cash. Few, if 
any, other farm products can be disposed 
of so readily. 

During January at the Farmers’ Mar- 
keting Conference at Athens, one home 
demonstration agent reported that cows 
and chickens were furnishing the running 
expenses for most of the farm homes in 
her county. 

Summarizing reports from eight North 
Carolina Master Farmers, I find they av- 
eraged 308 birds each. The 12 Master 
Farmers in Georgia had an average of 
330 birds each. These outstanding farm- 
ers are not Master Farmers because of 
their chickens but have the chickens be- 





cause they are Master Farmers. We 





The Progressive Farmer 


©Ynsist on a CSizable ©Flock 


Poultry Should Mean Much to Southern Housewives 


By J. H. 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


WOOD 


should learn much about building farm 
programs by studying the practices used 
by these outstanding farmers, and I be- 
lieve their success with poultry is proof 
that poultry should be considered when 
building a farm program. 


Southern Climate Ideal 


OUTHERN egg-laying contests 

this past. year demonstrated con- 
clusively that our climate is second to 
none for maximum and, therefore, eco- 
nomical egg production. With 29 con- 
tests in the United States reporting, 12 
were located South of the Mason-Dixon 
line. All but four of the 13 contests 
having the highest average production 
were located in the South. One of the 
four high ones outside of Dixie is located 
in the Middle West and three remaining 
on the Pacific Coast. Of the 56 three 
hundred eggers reported last year, 26 
were in Southern contests. 

In spite of our ideal climate and other 
advantages, we do not produce 
enough chickens and eggs to 
supply our home markets and 
are importing from other sec- 
tions, as far as California, 
$150,000,000 worth of poultry 
and eggs annually. Certainly 
there is no good reason why we 
should not so plan as to supply home 
markets at least. 


Another good reason for having farm 
flocks is to help market more efficiently 
the small grain crop. A laying hen, 
properly fed, will consume between 60 
and 80 pounds of feed in a year. Each 
of our states now has from 6 to 12 mil- 
lion birds each, so you can see that an 
enormous amount of feed will be con- 
sumed annually. Poultry rations are com- 
posed principally of corn, wheat, oats and 
their by-products. Large quantities of 
kafir corn, milo, sunflower seed, etc., are 
used. 


Yellow Corn Superior 
Ofpire mentioning feeds, it will 
not be out of place to mention 
the fact that yellow corn is much superior 
to white corn as a poultry feed. It is al- 
most impossible to raise large flocks of 
chicks economicalf¥ on white corn with- 
out supplying expensive substitutes. Many 
of our farmers would be more successful 
with their birds if they fed yellow corn. 
While there is a limited supply of South- 
ern grown yellow corn, what there is, is 
of superior quality. Better yellow corn 
can be raised in the South than can be 
found in the West. Only last winter an 
investigator connected with one of the 
largest feed companies informed me that 
the best yellow corn they purchased came 
into the Memphis mill. 
Summarizing, poultry should be con- 
sidered in the Southern farm program :— 
1. To supply the farm table with chick- 
ens and eggs. 


2. To furnish a regular cash income. 
3. To supply. the home markets. 


4. As a means to help market small 
grain crops. 


| IT’S THIS WAY 


Answers to Questions on Page 17 


LOTH made from hair of Angora 
goats. 


2. Tomatoes and cucumbers. 

3. The fibers may be weakened by chemicals 
used in a bleaching solution. 

4. Javelle water. 

5. Hang each picture so that its center is 
on the level of the eye. 

6. 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 

7. Pectin and fruit acids. 

8. One-half teaspoon. 

9. Seventy million pounds. 

10. Redwood, Port Oxford cedar, Western 
red cedar, Eastern red cedar and Southern 
cypress. 
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_ aE Ta 
| DRESSES, COSTUMES, PAT- 


[ TERNS, AND FASHIONS 


(Concluded from page 8) 


ment to draw, wrinkle, poke out in front 
or back at the hem line, to stand away at 
the neck, to drop off the shoulders, or 
pull across the back. Clothing specialists 
of the Bureau of Home Economics tell 
how to remedy such defects if they occur. 

To begin with, they need occur 
but once if you work with a foundation 
pattern made of gingham or some other 
firm cotton material. When: the founda- 
tion pattern has been cut and properly 
fitted, all future garments made accord- 
ing to it will fit. In the following notes 
it is assumed that the suggested altera- 
tions will be made on the foundation pat- 
tern, not on the dress material. 


If round shouldered make the shoulder 
seam on the back section one-half inch 
longer than the front section and ease 
this extra width into the seam. This is 
intended to give room for the shoulder 
blades. The shoulder of the garment 
should be wide enough for the set-in 
sleeve to take the position indicated by 
the dotted line in the illustration. If it 
is too broad the shoulder will have a 
drooped appearance as in the second pic- 
ture. 


When there are sloping shoulders 
diagonal wrinkles sometimes develop 
from the neck end of the shoulder seam 
to the armscye. The seam may be let 
out at the neck and gradually sloped to- 
ward the armscye so as not to change its 
size. Or it may be taken up from the 
armscye end and material cut out from 
the under arm if necessary. Care must 
be taken not to make the armscye too 
low or too wide at the under arm. 








Very square shoulders have the oppo- 
site difficulty. On slight figures the 
shoulder seam can be taken in at the 
neck and the neck trimmed lower if nec- 
essary. On stout figures if the width of 
the seam permits, it may be let out at the 
armscye and sloped toward the neck, in 
order to give extra room for the arm. 


Patterns are too large across the shoul- 
ders often because they must be. Then 
work first with the paper pattern. Take 
small lengthwise darts through the center 
of the shoulders of both sections, then 
cut the foundation pattern out and fit it. 
The armscye will remain correct in size 
and in the right position. To alter a 
ready-made dress with this defect, rip 
the shoulder seam, make a dart or group 
of tucks in the front shoulders and trim 
out the armscye in the back. 


Shoulders cut too narrow can be reme- 
died only on the foundation pattern. Build 
it out to the correct size. In using a pa- 
per pattern that is too narrow, split it 
from the center of the shoulder to just 
below the waistline or lay a fold in the 
material in this position. 





__NEW CLOTHES FOR OLD | 


ORG’ that summer is coming, moth- 
ers of small children are looking 
up last year’s clothes to see how many 
can be utilized, says the American House- 
wife’s Bureau. Ripping, washing, tint- 
mg and making over out-of-date and out- 
8town clothing is the program for busy 
and productive days. 





Take all the articles you are going to 
use, whether they are silk, cotton or 
woolen and first give them baths of luke- 
warm water and soap. Washing them not 
only makes them clean and fresh, but de- 
Stroys odors and most important, any 
moths with which the garments may be 
infested. Cloth which is to be redyed 
Successfully must first be cleaned. 


For the little girl who has stretched 
Upward several inches, you may use the 
blouse of one dress and the skirt of an- 
Other, adding a false hem there or a 
Panel here. By introducing one’s dis- 
tarded silk dresses to the make-over party 


suits for the young heir can be devised 
that will wash well and wear well. A 
pair of trousers that an older member of 
the family contributes can be ripped 
apart, washed thoroughly with soap and 
warm water and turned into two pairs 
of small knickers. It is fun to take old 
garments that look hopeless and with the 
aid of soap and water, perhaps a bright 
color dye and a little ingenuity, create 
new ones that would be too proud to ac- 
knowledge their source of origin. 





THE DO’S AND DON'TS OF 
DRESS 


House Dresses 


_ OUSE dresses? Mercy no! Any 

old dress I have serves me well 
enough while I’m working around the 
house.” 


I looked her over. She had on an old 
blue serge, faded and soiled. The collar 
was half off and part of the hem had 
come unstitched and was dipping below 
the rest of the skirt. Her shoes and 
stockings had been called upon to serve 
as long as they would hold together. The 
heels were run over. Her hair matched 
the rest of her generally untidy appear- 
ance. No wonder I had heard so much 
about this woman’s dissatisfied family. 
Her husband never brought an acquaint- 
ance home without first warning his wife 
so she would have time to tidy up. The 





children never brought playmates around 
for cookies or pieces of cake. They were 
ashamed of her without realizing it and 
she couldn’t see why. 

There’s the other kind of woman, the 
one who always looks neat. She has a 
fresh house dress to replace the soiled 
one. ‘Naturally, she takes pains with her 
hair. The secret of neatness is often 
enough pretty house dresses. We can 
make them ourselves with very little ex- 
pense and trouble. Ginghams, challis and 
dainty cotton prints are especially popu- 
lar now and wash and iron beautifully. 

The fashionable dress for house work 
or any other occasion is simple. In house 
dresses there are no buttons that are 
hard to reach, no full or fancy sleeves 
and no large pockets so placed that they 
catch on door knobs. Pattern 3066 in 
our Progressive Farmer pattern depart- 
ment is a good style. It is easy to make 
and tends to slenderize the appearance. 
It has an open, comfortable neck and 
collar, short or long sleeves, small pock- 
ets that will carry little things like hand- 
kerchiefs, safety pins, a bit of change, 
etc., yet not sag open. It does not but- 
ton up but is lapped over in front and 
tied behind making the whole dress fit 
snugly. MRS. W.N. H. 





KITCHEN COSMETICS | 


HE kitchen offers several good 
substitutes when the tooth-paste 
tube goes dry. Salt, baking soda, or 
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Next Week and Later 
The Care and Feeding of the Calf 
—By Tait Butler. 
The World’s News—By Clarence 
Poe. 


Planting Corn With Legumes: 
Does It Pay? 
What Are Price Prospects on 


Supplies the Farmer Must Buy?— 
By Gilbert Gusler. 
Another Warning 
Threatened Serious 
of Bright Tobacco. 
Bank Account Farmers or Store 
Account Farmers: Which Are Bet- 


ter? 


B. L. Moss on Timely Problems. 


A Pay Day From Watermelons: 
What About It? 


Against the 
Overproduction 








lemon juice are all good as a dentifrice. 
The humble lemon is an excellent skin 
bleach, freckle lotion, and remover of 
fruit and vegetable stains from the fing- 
ers. Many women keep half a lemon 
handy at the sink or on the washstand 
at all times, to remove vegetable stains 
from their fingers. Lemon juice in the 
third or final rinse of water is also a 
beauty parlor touch which can easily 
and cheaply be had in the home shampoo. 
It leaves the hair clean and glossy, effec- 
tively cutting that slight film which soap 
sometimes leaves on oily hair. 











No bulky 
costly tin. 


I © 


in beavy foil 





Sensibly packed 






Here’s the 
life history of the world’s 
best pipe tobacco 


WE took the finest Burley that ever 
came out of old Kentucky. We 
aged it, then mellowed it by an old- 
time slow-but-sure secret process— 
the Wellman Method. 

We cut it, not in fine, quick-burning 
chips, but in coarse, shaggy flakes that 
smoke as cool as a brisk sea breeze. 


Then we packed it in sensible, com- 
fortable foil (instead of costly tin) and 
called it Granger Rough Cut. 

To half a million smokers it’s “the 
finest pipe tobacco I ever laid a 


maich to.” 


RANGER RouGH Cut 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IS MADE BY 
THE LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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A Guide to Field Seed Buying 
At no cost we will send you Wood's Crop Special suggesting 
crops to plant—best varieties to grow and giving latest prices on 
seasonable field seed. All you have to do is to drop us a line 
saying “Send Crop Special.” Thousands of farmers have found 
it valuable and helpful. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, seeasmen since 1878 
30 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Jerseys—Pride of the South 


For over fifty years the Jersey cow has contributed gen- 
erously to the prosperity and general well-being of her own- 
ers throughout all Dixie. She is a source of pride and pleas- 
ure and profit. 

There is a good demand for Jersey cattle and Jersey 
milk and this insures a profitable market for the owner 
of a good Jersey herd. 


For Valuable Free Booklets on Jerseys and Dairying write 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


Dept. I, 324 West 23d Street, New York, N. Y.- 
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inehurst Berkshires 
UR aim is hogs that dress 
right; a prolific strain that 


raises big pigs; a hog that eats 
anything and turns it into pork. 


AREFUL records 


ly, adapt 
$0 all climates and St prot 
het the farming program. 
Write for literature 


Extension Servke 
HOLSTEINPRFRIESIAN 
230 Bast Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 





show we 








are in a_ position to help 


others realize this ideal. 
Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N. C. | | 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








Leonard Tufts, Owner, 
Breeder of Berkshire Hogs and 
Ayrshire Cattle. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 




















1 
RED POLL CATTLE THE, MEATAND FBABY CHICKS 


Bul 


purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. 


CO., Route 1, Advance. North Carolina. 
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MILK BREED 


Our herd is strictly dual horn Baby Chicks frem breeders of size and type, 


sired by pedigreed males produced under the right 
conditions, prepaid 100% safe arrival guaranteed. 
Vrite for my new low prices on chicks, the cheap- 
est in 10 years; also my instructive illustrated cata- 


Is and heifers for sale. 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


7 





og. One of the South’s pioneer producers of qual- 








ty chicks. Thousands of satisfied customers. 
CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 
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[A RED CROSS COW | 


t 


6th)" READ in a newspaper about 
the Greenville, S. C., Red Cross 


chapter having a cow to loan to worthy 
people. It was a most sensible and unique 
method of getting health producing food 
to people so we wrote and asked for the 
details. 





Here is the reply from Miss Margaret 
Laing, executive secretary of the Green- 
ville American Red Cross Family Ser- 
vice :— : 

“This cow was bought through efforts 
of Miss Cornelia Steele who was the 
Red Cress case worker here in June, 
1926. They had very little money for re- 
lief in civilian families out in the county. 

“Four of the members of the family 
for whom the cow was bought had pel- 
lagra—the mother and three children, one 
a baby. They were share croppers. The 
doctor at the clinic advised a diet includ- 
ing plenty of milk. Carpenters in the 
hall at the hospital saw the patients and 
heard the conversation and. offered the 
suggestion that a cow be bought. They 
made up $9.50 among themselves. The 
Volunteers of the Red Cross had a fund 
for milk but the amount needed for the 
family was so taxing on the fund that 
they considered it best to make a con- 
tribution toward the cow and they added 
$10. 


“Miss Cornelia Steele, the case worker, 
put an appeal in the newspaper and the 
remaining amount of $45 paid for a Jer- 
sey cow was provided. The price of the 
cow was $60 but the owner let the Red 
Cross have her for $45; so really he con- 
tributed $15. The landlord was made 
responsible for the return of the cow. 
She has been a good cow and has given 
milk almost continually. 


“The pellagra family kept the cow un- 
til January, 1927, when she was removed 
to her present position as the chief doctor 
for a family where four children have 
tuberculosis. 


“She was transferred from the lower 
part of the county to the northern part 
which is in the mountains. The amusing 
part was that when she arrived in Green- 
ville last January en route to the moun- 
tains, she encountered a snow storm and 


| had to be provided for for the night in 





Greenville. The snow melted away by 
the next afternoon so that the truck was 
able to complete the journey with her. 


“The widow who has her now is able 
to sell enough butter to furnish extra 
food which has to be bought for the cow 
and the children are improving and they 
love the cow very much. 


“In December of last year the Red 
Cross purchased two more cows to loan 
to two more undernourished families, one 
a family of eight children and the other 
of seven children. They are all doing 
well.” 


| SOME SAMPLE MENUS _ | 








Menus Used in a School Serving 50 Pupils 
I. 

Scalloped eggs with peas, vegetable salad, 
bread, butter, apple sauce and cream, cocoa, 
and milk. 

TI. 

Split-pea soup, meat timbales, bran muffins, 

rolls, butter, fruit cup, cocoa, and milk. 
IIl. 

Creole spaghetti, buttered beans, corn muf- 
fins, white and brown bread, butter, pine- 
apple delicious, cocoa, and milk. 

Menus Used in a School Serving 250 Pupils 
i 

Vegetable soup, minced ham with scrambled 
eggs, scalloped corn and tomatoes, salmon 
loaf, rolls, brown bread, butter, cottage pud- 
ding, chocolate sauce, vanilla ice cream, milk, 
and cocoa. 

II. 

Mongol soup, shepherd’s pie, squash, beet 
and celery salad, muffins, bread, butter, bak- 
ed custard, fruit jelly with whipped cream, 
milk, cocoa. 

III. 

Cream of lima bean soup, spaghetti with 
cheese, buttered. carrots and peas, scalloped 
potatoes with bacon, corn muffins, bread, but- 
ter, chocolate ice cream, tapioca and apple 
pudding, milk and cocoa. 

IV. 

Corn chowder, hot roast beef sandwich, 
scalloped eggs and peas, buttered carrots, 
peanut butter and raisin sandwich, Waldorf 
salad, rice pudding, homemade cake, banana 





and apricot ice cream, milk, cocoa, rolls, and 
~ butter. 


Cream of ceiery soup, baked ham and spin- 
ach, macaroni and tomato sauce, succotash, 
cottage cheese and nut sandwiches, mixed 
fruit salad, baked apple, graham muffins and 
butter, milk, and cocoa. 


| BEST TREATMENT FOR | 
|| HARDWOOD FLOORS | 


otf) 1X is one of the best finishes for 
hardwood floors as it preserves 
the natural grain of the wood which, if 
properly cared for will improve with age. 
Worn places on a waxed floor are easily 
repaired because they may be retouched 
with the wax and still match the rest of 
the floor. The following suggestions from 


the New York College of Agriculture 
will be helpful. 


A new floor should be put in shape 
and waxed by an expert. After a good 
surface has been obtained, it is not nec- 
essary to re-wax it often. If it is dusted 
with adry mop and polished every month 
with a weighted brush, a woolen cloth or a 
dry mop, it will stay in good condition. 

Parts of the floor which are most used 
should be given a thin coat of wax when 
they first show signs of wear. The wax 
should dry for an hour; then it should be 
polished. 


Soiled spots may be removed with a 
cloth dipped in turpentine or gasoline. 
Either will remove the surface wax which 
holds the dirt and will leave the floor 
bright and clean. Water should not be 
used because it removes the wax finish. 
Leaky radiators sometimes cause white 
spots on waxed floors. If these spots do 
not yield. to the turpentine or liquid wax 
treatment, rub them with a cloth dipped 
in weak ammonia, water and apply fresh 
wax. If these directions are followed, 
the entire floor will usually require wax- 
ing about once a year. 

I. W. DICKERSON. 


| JONAS GETS A LESSON IN | 
BUSINESS: A STORY | 


be ! 





| 











(Concluded from page 3) 
gives me a good start of chickens and 
five good meals a-comin’ and look at de 
garden greens we has done et and sold. 
Ain’t it grand, Jonas?” 

Jonas’ brow was wrinkled. 

“It am grand alright, Honey Babe, but 
where at did yo’ git the $3.75? You 
warn’t to have nothin’ but de George 
Washington money.” 

“Nor neither did I. Ah dressed him 
and took him to market and a white lady 
come along and she say, ‘How much will 
yo’ take for yo’ turkey?’ and Ah says, 
‘Three dollars and sebenty-five cents,’ 
and she took him. If she thought she 
was eatin’ turkey, George Washington, 
was jes’ as good to her as iffen he was 
turkey.” 

Jonas’ brow was dark with gloom. 

“Yo’ done sold George Washington for 
a turkey? Woman, yo’ is a liar. Don't 
yo’ know dat?” 

“Ah ain’t,” Easter Ann denied, flatly. 
“Ah ain’t no sich er thing. She jes 
asked me what would I take for mah 
turkey and ah jes’ named the price of @ 
turkey. Ah didn’t say George Washing- 
ton was no turkey.” 

Jonas rolled his eyes in amazement at 
such reasoning. “And ah said a womaf 
didn’t know nothin’ ’bout business,” he 
groaned. “Ah must be a fool. Ah shore 
ain’t nothin’ else.” 


aa 
CKEUR fathers in their boyhood 
had no electric light, no tele 
phone, no electric railway, the crudest 
steam transportation and telegraph, 90 
automobile, no radio, no submarine, 10 


airplane, and no talking machine. 
voice of Caruso is preserved for our de- 


scendants but the voice of Jenny Lind 8 | 


silent forever—Va. Extension Service 
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This Emblem 
Tells You 
Flour made self-rising with 


BLUE SHIELD leavening (bak- 


ing powder)—the BLUE SHIELD 
is on every sack, big or little—contains 9 times 
as much calcium and 2% times as much phos- 
phorus as any other flour. 

These minerals build bone 
a healthy body. 

That is why food experts recommend self- 
rising flours with the BLUE SHIELD; they 
supply those elements needed to balance typ- 
ical Southern diets, and to increase their 
wholesomeness. 

Two hundred brands of self-rising flour 
carry this BLUE SHIELD guarantee of purity, 
wholesomeness, and baking satisfaction. There 
is a grade for every purse, but all grades con- 
tain the same healthful leavening (baking 
powder). Self-rising flour is sold in cotton 
bags—the useful package. 

Ninety-nine recipes for self-rising flour will 
be sent you on request. They wiil help you to 
give your meals appetizing variety. Write to 


the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


and give you 


SELF 


RISING 
FLOUR 


Its Healthful \sa2" 


Dependable § 























Economical ‘“ 


Tested Seeds 


Poultry Foods 
and Supplies 


Baby Chicks 


Our 1928 catalog is far better, hand- 
somer and contains more helpful in- 
formation to Gardeners and Farmers 
than ever before. A copy is ready 
for you. Ask for it with current 
rices of our better Seeds for the 
‘arm and Garden. 


A postal card brings our 1928 
Catalog—FREE! 


DIGGS & BEADLES, 
Seed Merchants RICHMOND, VA. 





22 yds. or more to a bundie 
sLinens, Percales, Ginghams,. 
eVoiles, Chambrays, Scrim 





Pay 
with the 
= Nod money will be refu 


Quality SalesCo. Dept 327 153,2e'torst 


GEORGIA FARMS 
ONEASY TERMS 





We will sell you a farm on small cash 
Dayment, easy terms and low interest 


Tate. Write today for full details. Tell 
Us what section of state you prefer. 
M. J. MIKEL, MGR. 

Farm Sales Dept., 
ATLANTA TRUST CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


fi a 
°TO 10 YEARS TO PAY 








Your Own Subscription FREE! 


nd us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
ler at 50 cents each and we will send you the 
te — year free. It will only take a few minutes 

erest two of your friends—they will soon thank 
and too, you will have saved 50 cents. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. 
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ALMOST FINISHED 
“Just one more glass, boys, and we'll all 


go home,” said the dishwasher as he laid 
down the soap. 
SORE TOES 
Columbus discovered America, but it is 


said that when he was a boy he had as much 
difficulty in seeing an empty wood-box or 
water-pail as any other youth. 


ABSENTING HIMSELF 
Doctor—‘‘About nine patients out of 10 don’t 
live through this operation. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you before we begin?” 
Dusky Patient—‘Yassah. Kindly hand me 
mah hat.” 


SOMETHING HE DIDN’T WANT 
Father (arriving home)—‘What’s your lit- 
tle brother crying for?” 
Elsie—““Buddy’s not crying for anythi:z— 
he’s had it.” 


EVEN AS THE LITTLE CHILD 


Many people consider themselves pillars 
of the state when they are more properly 
caterpillars of the state, for they reached 
their high position only by crawling. 


BLOCKING TRAFFIC 
A little fellow left in charge of his tiny 
brother calied out: “Mother, won’t you please 
speak to baby? He’s sitting on the flypaper 
and there’s a lot of flies waiting to get on.” 


PASS ON THE LEFT 
Brown—“I hear Jones is letting the rest of 
the world go by.” 
Greene—“‘Retired, eh?” 
Brown—“‘No; he bought a used car.” 


IN HIS LINE 
First Tramp (reading an old newspaper)— 
“Here’s a story about a cove who did not 
work for 30 years.” 
Second Tramp (wearily)—“Oh, don’t 
shop.” 


talk 


SITTING SPIRITS 


‘I’m awfully sorry that my engagement 
prevents my attending your charity concert 
but I shall be with you in spirit.” 

“Splendid,” replied his friend. ‘And where 
would you like your spirit to sit? I have 
tickets here for 50 cents, $1, and $2.” 


A MINOR OPERATION 


“Do you retail things here?’ bawled the 
green looking specimen of humanity  stick- 
ing his head in the drug store door. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the clerk, who thought 
he had a customer. 

“Then I wish you'd retail my dog,” said 
the green youth, as he shut the door softly 
and wandered down the street. 


GOOD REASONS 

“Brother Johnson,” said the parson, ‘can’t 
you all donate somé small contributions to 
de fund for fencing in de culled cemetery?” 

“T dunno as I kin, parson,” replied Brother 
Johnson. “I don’t see no use in a fence 
around no cemetery. You see them what’s in 
there can’t get out and them what's out sho’ 
doan’ wanta get in.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
| 





By J. P. ALLE Y—onyright, 1928, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc, | 








Toms BoY GoT SOME 
KIN’ o’ BREAKIN'-OUT ON 
HE BACK BuT I SPicion 
SOMEBODY DONE FRECKLED 
HIM wWID BIRD-SHOT!! | 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Boss say he gwine “fix” mah pay at 
two dollahs a week, but he gwine hatter 
keep on fixin’ it—ca’se it sho will break 
down!! 
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Feed Your Crops a 
BALANCED RATION of both 


NITRATE and 
AMMONIA 


by top-dressing with 


Leunasalpeter 





(Ammonium—Sulphate—Nitrate) 


26% Nitrogen = 31.5% Ammonia 


Cotton, corn, tobacco and practically all cultivated 
crops respond to a side application of nitrogen. 
LEUNASALPETER—the high-analysis top dresser, supplies 


nitrogen in both nitrate and ammonia forms. LEUNASAL- 
PETER is a chemical combination of nitrate and sulphate of 


ammonia. 


Plenty of big, well-filled cotton bolls—heavy, early matured 
ears of corn—large bright leaves of tobacco of excellent quality 
—are the result when LEUNASALPETER is used as a side- 
dressing. Every cultivated crop in the South can be grown 
more profitably with LEUNASALPETER. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 
Write for descriptive booklet No. 36 to 










ee —~ 








Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Atlanta, Ga. Corporation New York, N. Y. 
“It’s Nitrogen from the Air”’ 


\INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 





ci. NITROGEN | 





YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 





from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 
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SENSATION: 


BLACK PANEL BACK, 


BE up-to-thesminute! Special 
introductory offer on these beau- 
tiful, lustrous hosiery 


The new Black Panel Back with | 


these 100% Pure Glove Silk Hose. 

[ Can be ordered with 

er without the panel 
COLORS: Honey Beige, French Tan, Peach, Grey, 
Nude and White. 


We are the manufacturers and that is why we 
can make this low price ¢o introduce the new 
crave — panel hosiery. Order today, before this 
offer is withdrawn. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just send us your name and address, and state 
number of pairs, colors and sizes wanted. We 
will send your order without further delay and 
you can pay the delivery. 


made of 
pure glove silk and positively 
juaranteed 
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A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in 


ashes. 





No losses when Barnett Approved Copper Rods are used. 

Lightning protection to life and property guaranteed, 

Write for our book LIGHTNING, sent free to property 
EN 






owners. TS WANTED—Make big money. 
all or spare time. 
Now. Write 
40S. BARNETT & CO., Mirs., 


We teach you the business. 


Cedar R 


Work 
Start 
for Agents’ prices, free samples, catalog, etc. 
apids, lowa 









NOW: by anew method, 
you can make these 
dainty sweet peas easily 
at home—perfect, delicate- 
hued blossoms your friends 
will insist are real. 

Making beautiful flowers of 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper is a 
delightful new craft that is popular every- 
where. They cost solittleandaresimple tomake. 
You can make flowers of every color and va- 
riety, from pale narcissus to glorious crimson 
roses and golden poppies. They are smart for 
home decoration hae: ovely for personal wear. 
They make gay centerpieces at luncheons and 
dinners and banquets. They are charming for 
favors. And they’re easy to sell. 


Special Demonstration Offer 


So that you may prove to your complete satisfac- 
tion how easily you can make flowers by this new 
plan, we will send you absolutely free complete 
instructions and materials for making lovely sweet 
peas. Simply send this coupon, 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 21-Q, 
62 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
I am interested in your new method of making 


Crepe Paper Flowers. Please send me free sample 
instructions and materials for makingSweetPeas 





Street (or R. F. D.) -...-- 
City ya State 


Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose 100 for each. 
----Crepe Paper Costumes -.--Sealing Wax Craft 
~---Table Decorations ~--.Weaving Paper R 
~---Decorating Halls --.-Party Magazine (200) 
.--. Lamp Shade Packet (New) 
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Farmers Rachange 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 


have no reduced rates. 





Carolinas-Virginta.| 120,000 

State plainly Carolinas- a. 
Mississippi Valley. . 135,000 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama..| 100,000 
wish to us® =| Texas.......... 120,000 
Ail four editions... rts 000 








This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The gg ae table shows rates per word for advertising in 


An advertisement = four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 






but it will pay many advertisers to use other 


cial, number or amount counts a word. We 





Farmers’ Exchange— 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
6 cents per word 


ates Cove! 
N. 


Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. | 
Ga., Ala., and Fla... 
Texas and 8. Okla.. ° 6 cents per word 
Whole South............... 27 cents per word 














Address Advertising Department, The 





Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


FLORIDA 


farms, lots, lake fronts. 
Goulding, Eustis, Fla 


In the Brighton Valley of Florida general farming 
is a paying business. Citrus fruit combined with 
dairying, hogs, poultry and truck, yields a good in- 
come. One family farms of forty acres show big re- 
turns with little hired labor. Work outdoors all year 
in Florida’s unrivaled climate, Big return for your 
crops and produce; excellent schools and ideal living 
conditions. Write for free illustrated booklet to 
Durkin-Ward-Naylor & Updike, Inc., Dept. A, Sebring, 
Florida. 





For Sale.—Florida Send 


for list. 





‘GEORGIA 


Buy now while cheap. Southwest Georgia farms for 
investment or early melons, cantaloupes, vegetables, 
tobacco, timber, papershell pecans. Good schools, 
churches and roads. Reliable information. South 
Georgia Realty Co., Sylvester, Ga. 

VIRGINIA 

Sargains in farms. Free 

Real Estate Co., 


For Sale 

















catalogue, 
Chase City, Va. 


415 acre farm between Jeff Davis high- 
way and voard Railway near Rawlings, Va. New 
dwelling, good water, and outbuildings. Soil excellent 
for tobacco and peanuts. Markets for both within easy 
reach. Will sell on attractive terms. Write Box 64, 


Chase City 
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McKenney, Va. 
PLANTS 
PARRA AAA AA eR RARAAARARALAAAN as 
BULBS 
Large | Caladiums, delivered. A. M. 


dime each, 
Cc, 


Kenan, Teacheys, 


Gladiolus Bulbs, special; “forty $1. Tong’s Glad 
HF Gardens, Pearson, Maryland. 
teautiful Dahlia, many kinds and colors; 18 for $1. 
Mrs. Judson Williamson, Bedford, V 
Be autiful, large flowering Dahlias; twenty bulbs, ten 


varieties, $5. List free. Sunnysida, Jonesville, Va 


alike. 10 Dahtlias 





60 large Gladiolus $1.25; none 








$1.25. Catalog. Gladahlia Farms, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

FLOWERS 
Improved Chrysanthemums, Cannas, Dahlias, Phlox, 


Ferns, Iris, Christmas Cactus and Geraniums 
12 one dollar. Mrs. R. S. Neal, Rt. A, 
N. C 


Cuttings 
Reidsville, 





__ POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION _ 


Tomato, Cabbage plants: 100, 50c; 500, $1; __ 1,000, 
$1.75; postpaid. Dilmus Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants; 








we have them. $1.25, 





1,000; prompt shipment. Albert Harrington, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

Yellow Bermudas: 1,000, 85« 6,000, $3.60; 25,000, 
$14. Cabbage: _ 3,000, $3.75. Southern Plant C¢ 
Seguin, Texas. 

C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants Quick 
shipments. All varieties: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers 


Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
Potato plants: $2, 1,000. 
livered. Tomato plants $1. 
ley, Ga. Member Plant 
Send no money. C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and On- 
ion plants. All varieties. Prompt shipment 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 
Our Oe on frostproof Cabbage plants 





Cabbage plants $1.50; de- 
Georgia Plant Farm, Bax- 
Growers Exchange. 








since the 











freeze: $1.2 1,000. Onion plants: $1.50, 1,000 
Prompt b a Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage and early Tomato plants, postpaid: 100, 40c; 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; collect: 1,000, $1.50. ‘Satis 
faction, not excuses.’’ Interstate Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, prompt shipment. Post- 
paid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. Expressed, 
$1 thousand. Order today. Empire Plant Co., Albany, 


Georgia. 
C.o.d. plants for quick shipment. Cabbage, $1.7 
per 1,000. Onions, $1.25 per 1,000. Good plants and 
prompt shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant Farm, 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants, 
50c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2 
Pepper, 100 postpaid 50c; collect: 
asville— Plant Co., Thom: asville Ga. 2 








postpaid: 100, 
Ciieet: 1,000, $1.50. 
,000, $2.50. Thom- 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
plants for immediate shipment. Wake- 
fields: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; over 5,000 at 
$1.50. First class plants, full count, 
prompt shipments guaranteed. We are 
reliable, have your banker look us up. 
Our years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Frostproof plants ready. Copenhagen, 
Flat Duteh: i $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; prep 
Expressed, $1.50 thousand. Bermuda Onions $1 
6,000, $5. W At. ale Phi int Company, Waycross, 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties, quick ship- 
ments. Postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75. By 
express: $2 per 1,000, any quantity. Premed shipment 
of first class plants or money back. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 


Wakefields, 
1. 











BERMUDA ONION PLANTS READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Crystal Wax or White and the Yellows, 
postpaid: 100, 20c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; crates 
of 6,000 either at $4, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Plants guaranteed to please you or money 

returned. 
LYTLE PLANT 
Natalia, Texas 
Plenty frostproof Cabbage plants ready; 


FARMS 





Copenhagen, 


Charleston, Jersey, Flat Dutch. 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.75; prepaid. Expressed, $2 BK. Prompt 
shipments, good Solivery guaranteed. J. P. Councill 
Company, Franklin, 





Frostproof Cabbage — $1, 1,000; Collard $1; 
Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; Bermuda Onion $1: 
Porto Rico Potato $1.75. Potato, Tomato, and Penner 
early April shipment; all others now ready. W. W 
Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


POTATOES 


The Progresswe Farmer 
CORN 





Genuine Porto Rican Potato plants, 
spected, April and May shipments, $2 thousand; five 
thousand $8.75; ten thousand $16.50. Count and qual- 
ity insured. J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, governm ent in- 
spected, $2 thousand; five ‘thousand or more, $1.75 
thousand; f.o.b. shipping point. Order now. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 


$2.25 thousand, postage 
Advise booking at once 


government in- 





Porto Rican Potato plants, 
prepaid. Cash with orders. 
to get them when wanted. Shipping begins first half 
April. Write for agency proposition. Bullard Broth- 
ers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, April, May and 
June delivery, $2 per thousand; over 5,000 at $1.75. 
First class plants, full count, prompt shipments guar- 
anteed. ye are reliable. Have your banker look us 
up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Porte Rican Potato plants, five thousand and up, 
express, $1.75 thousand, cash with order. Advise plac- 
ing orders now to get plants date wanted. Early va- 
rieties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March and April, $1 











POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION thousand, Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, Tomato and STRAWBERRY’ 
Reppers. Prepaid mail: 300, $1; 500 ar -50; 1,000, - 
2.50. Expressed, Cabbage and Peppe s: $2, 1,000; Everbearing Strawberries, $1 hundred, postpaid. 
Tomatoes: $1.50, 1.000; Onions: $1.25, "000. Cole- Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, S. C. 


man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Onion Plants Ready.—-Crystal Wax, 
Bermuda. 1,000, $1, postpaid; large lots, express col- 
lect: Wax 75c; Denia 85c; Bermuda 65c. Largest To- 
mato plant grower in America. Place contracts now. 
Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 





Denia Valencia, 





Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collard 75c; 
Bermuda Onions $1. Now ready. Following plants 
ready April 15: Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; Porto 
Rico Potato $1.75 Good plants; prompt shipment. 
Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO -POTATO 
PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. 





WAKEFIELD FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; over 5,000 at $1.50. 


First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA’ 


Copenhagen, Wakefield, Flat Dutch frostproof Cab 
bage plants: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato $1; 
Collard $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato 
$1.75. Good plants, carefully packed Prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Frostproof Plants.—Leading varieties Cabbage and 
Bermuda Onions from best strains seeds chemically 
treated. Well rooted; will produce heavy crops. 500, 
$1.75; postpaid. Expressed, $1 per thousand, 
any quantity. ¥F; armers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 


Tough 











Cebhage plants iho''s {stood treesio leading 
iled postpaid: $1,50; 

Expressed : Gee. $2. Perle. Rte Po- 
tato plants ready — 20th; same price as Cabbage. 


Quick shipme nts. Walter _ Parks, Darien, ya. 


Spring grown C abbage and Collard plants: 200, 50c; 
500, $1; 1; 000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. New Marglobe To- 
mato plants, world’s greatest commercial tomato, bligh 
and disease resistant: 100, 50c; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
10,000, $25 Immediate shipments, satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Southern Plant Specialist, Sta. ‘‘A,’’ Dins- 
more, Fla. 











Genuine purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$2, 1,000; 5,000, $1.75 per 1,000. Cabbage plants, 
Jersey Charleston, Flat Dutch: $1, 1,000 Tomato 
plants, Greater Baltimore, New Stone, Marglobe, post 
paid: 100, 50¢; 500, $ : express collect: $1.25, 1,000, 
Roots moss packed. Plant Co., Pem- 
broke, | € 


Tifton’ s reliable frostproof Cabbage e and “Onion ‘plants. 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Suecession and Copenhagen Market. Early Tomato 
plants, Bonnie Best, Earliana, Livingston Globe and 
Greater Baltimore. 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. Express $1.50 per 1,000. Ber 
muda and Prizetaker Onion pent: 300, 75¢c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75. eayrors collect : , 1,000. Tifton Po- 
tato Company, , Ine. , Tifton, Ga. 
Field grown, 50 to bunch; vari- 
*ked careful to arrive safely. 
arly Jersey, and Charleston 
EFarliana, Zeauty, John saer, 
Stone and Baltimore. aeasaert bab 100, 35c; 200, 60c; 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.2 Express, $1.50 thousand. 
Omion: Crystal Wax and. ‘Rermuta, postpaid: 100, 30¢; 
200, 50c; 500, 90¢; 1,000, $1.5 express, $1 thousand. 





ms Potato 




















Fine Plants Now.- 
eties Iubeled separate, 
Cabbage: Flat Dutch, 
Wakefield; Tomatoes: 

















Sweet Pepper: Ruby King, Piaseke and Hot, April 
15th, postpaid: 50, 30¢; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50; express, $2 thousand. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, 
Georgia. 
POTATOES 
wrto Rico, Nancy Hall potatoes and Cabbage plants, 





$1.75 thousand. J. J. Johns, Wausau, Fla. 

Porto Rico, Southern Queen, Early Triumph, Nancy 
Hall: $1.75, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton. 
nm. < 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall « ‘Potato and Cabbage > plants, 
$1.75 per thousand. West Florida Plant Co., Chip- 


ley, Fla. 


Red and yellow skin Porto Rico Potato plants, guar- 
anteed not mixed: $2, 1,000. R. L. Taylor, Rt. 2, 








Alma, Ga. 
Pepper, “Eggplant, Porto Rico Potato, $2.50; $10, 
5,000. Tomato: $2, 1,000; $8.50, 5,000. Cowart Farm, 


Nocatee, Fla, 

Porta Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 for 
$9.50; 10,000, $17.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. B. 
Walker, Lenox, Ga. 

Porto Rico plants, $2 thousand; 
$1.75. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
ers, Baxley, Ga. 





orders over 5,000, 
Southern Plant Grow- 


5,000 for 
guaranteed. 


$2 per “1,000; 
Satisfaction 


Porto Rico Potato plants, 
$9.50; 10,000 for $17.5 
John Walker, Lenox, Ga. 

Guaranteed Pure 
lars furnished. 
ered. James A 





Inspected Potato Plants.—Particu- 
Leading varieties Price $2.25 deliv- 
Chauncey, Screven, Ga. 





Improved Porto Rican Pot: nto D phe nts. Order: rs bested 
now April-May delivery: 1,000, $2 000 or over, $1. 
per 1,000. Tyre Farms, Mershon, Ga. 











Porto _ 











Ric "an plants, ~~ government _{ inspect e ed: 5. 

1,000, delivered: “$1.75 express collect. Remit — y 
money order. E Hollis, Baxley, 

Porto Rican ~ Potato plants, $2 per and f.o.b. 

Baxley. All parcel post orders $2.50, es ihe sid April 


and May 


Improved Porte Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 
government inspected, $2 thousand; ten thousand lots, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Smith Bros. Plant 
Co . Baxley, Ga. 


delivery. Steedley, Baxley, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May 
delivery, $1.75 per thousand: ten tholsand lots $16. 
Guarantee satisfaction or money back. I. Hughes, 
Rockingham, a 





Pure improved, certified Porto Rico Potato plants, 
moss packed, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.75 per thou- 
sand; April and May delivery. Bibb Plant Co., Route 
Number 3, Macon, Ga. 


Porto Rican and Rig Stem Jersey Potato plants, $2 
per 1,000; government inspected. Advise booking at 
once to secure when needed, Shipping begins first half 
April. A. J. Ives, Tillman, 8, € 


Porto Rican certified Potato planta: will pass any 
inspection: April delivery. 1,000 lots, $2: 10,000 lots 
or more, $1.75. Terms. cash with order. Full count 
guaranteed, Altamaha Plant Co., Wilson Baxley, Mer., 
Baxley, Ga 








Missionary and “Everbearing Strawberry p plants, 50c 
hundred, postpaid. Joseph F. Matthews, Rt. 1, An- 
gier. N. C. 





Missionary, Klondyke, 
delivered for $1 per 100; 
for prices on large lots. 
tanooga, Tenn. 


and Aroma Strawberry plants 
500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write 
Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 





Strawberry Plants. — 5 million cerritied Improved 
Klondyke, Aroma and Excelsior: $2.50, 1,000; 5,000 
$11.25; 10,000, $20. Satisfaction guaranteed. |W. H. 
Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 


Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. 
ries eight months in the year. 100, $3, 
Beautiful catalog in colors free, 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer. 


Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry plants, $3.50 
per 1,000; 5,000, $15: 10,000, $27. 50. Premier and 
sig Joe: $4.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $21.25; 10,000, $40; 
collect. Catalogue free. M. S. Pryor, R27, Salisbury, 
Maryland. — 





Have ber- 
postpaid. 
describing full line 

Judsonia, Ark. 








NURSERY ee 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — 
Concord Nursery, Dept. ‘ Concord, 





men wanted. 








ornamentals. Large stock. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, 
t 








Rest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord 1 Nursery, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. 
12 CHOICE SHRUBS $5.20 POSTPAID 
(Mail Order Size) 
This collection will furnish bloom from 


March until October: 


1 Pussy Willow—March 1 Weigelia—June 

i Forsythia—Aoril _ 1 Snowberry—July 

1 Red Stem Dogwood May ! Hydrangea H, §8,—July 

1 Spirea V. H.—June 1 Hydrangea P. G.—Aug. 

1 Mock Orange—June 1 Butterfly Bush—Aug. 

1 Deutzia Crenata—June 1 Desmocium—Sept. 

Write for our complete list and 

Guide. 

NURSERY CO. 
Waynesboro, Va 

Be and up; Grapevines 3c; 


ata free of Fruits, Berries and 
Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 


Planting 


TITUS 
_De pt. B, 











“Apple. and 
best varieties. 
Ornamentals. 
Ark. 








evergreen, bushy. 
two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100; 
Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Cc. 


Hiedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; 
One year $2; 
delivered. 
Conway, S. 


RRL LLL OOOO 
LOO OOOO 





AAA 








Soybeans for sale. Write Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 
Cc. 








somville, 

Soybeans; receivers and = Write City Hay 
& ain Company, Norfolk 

Tar Heel Black “Soybeans, a 80 ~ per bushel; cash 
with order. 8. M. Wright, Fentress, Va 


Virginia “Soybeans. —Excellent quality seed for sale in 
carlots or less. Write F. B. Cale, Sparta, Va. 


90 Day Velvets, $1.15 bushel; certified Bunch $3. 
Guaranteed finest you ever purchased. C. H. Cooke, 
Sandersville, Ga. 


Select Velvets. 
Osceola $1.50; pure Bunch 
H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


90 Day Speckled Velvet Beans, 
120 pound bag f.o.b. shipping point, $2. 
order. Goff Mercantile Co.. Enterprise, Ala. 


Wanted.—100 to 150 bushels of Laredo or Virginia 
Soybeans. Quote prices your station. Valkyrie Farm, 
rolina Creamery | Company, Asheville, c. 











Recleaned Early Speckled $1.10; 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 








selected for seed, 
cash with 














Genuine Bunch Velvet. Beans, free from weather 
stain or frost fall. Growers affidavit furnished as to 


variety. $3.50 bushel. John M. Spivey, Adrian, Ga. 


Recleaned, selected Mammoth Yellows and Tarheel 
Black Soybean seed at $1.85 per bushel f.o.b. Hert- 
ford. Write Hertford Hardware & Supply Co!, Hert- 
ford, Cc, 


Early Speckled Seed Velvets, $1.10 bushel; Osceola, 
50 bushel; pure Bunch Velvets, $3 bushel. Prompt 
shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. Murphy & Palmer, 
Sandersville, Ga. 











$1 








CANE 
Hastings’ Syrup Cane seed; guaranteed pure; 10c 
per _bound. Geo. 8. Glenn, Cross Anchor, S. Cc 


CHUFAS 


For Sale.—Good Chufa seed; 
shel, f.o.b, here. B. 


$1.50 peck; $5 
K. “Taylor, _Rocky Point, N. 
CORN 


begged, at $1, 
arm, Creswell, N. C. 








Shelled Corn, 50-bushel lots. Clover 
F 


Hill 








Improved White Dent seed corn, $2.50 bushel,  Bel- 
mont Farm, Chatham, Va. 


Prolific he avy yielding seed corn, $2.25 
Richland Farm, Roxboro, N. C. 





Mosby’ s 
bushel, cash. 





“LATHAM’S DOUBLE’. SEED CORN 


Has had twenty-five years careful field 
selection by us which has resulted in the 
establishment of a variety that produces 
a high percentage of stalks bearing two 
good ears and shells 4 to 6 pounds over- 
weight per bushel. We take great person- 
al pride in the continued improvement of 
this corn and only sell FIELD SELECT- 
ED seed. We please you with quality or 
return your money. Price $1.00 peck, $3.75 
per bushel. 





F. P. LATHAM, BELHAVEN, N. C. 
Biggs and Yellow Indian Chief seed corn. Peek 
John W. Kiker, 


prepaid. $1.25: bushel at Polkton, $3. 
Polkton, N. C. 





Reid’s Yellow Dent, grown from certified seed; $] 
peca; $2 bushel. Quality guaranteed. Carr C. Barger, 
W ilmingto a. Va. 

World’s record corn crop was grown with Clarage 
seed, 1,680 bushels on 10 aeres. We have certified seed 
of this variety for sale. Dunlap & Son, Fox 558, 


Williamspert, Ohio. 

Truckers’ Favorite Seed Corn, carefully 
the finest stock obtainable. 10 pounds $1; 
postpaicd. 12th year. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
S. P. Schoolfield, Reidsville, N. C 





grow n, 





¥ rite 





Shoaf’s Prolific Corn won Southern Railway corn 
cup; first, second and third at Chicago, 1926: algo 
runs high in state yield tests. Peek er bushel $3.50, 
Patterson Brothers, China Grove, N. C. 


Pedigreed Seed Corn (Johnson’s Prolific).—Bred up 
from a large one-ear to two-ear variety by 32 succes- 
sive seasons of field selecting seed. $1 per peck; $3 
per bushel. J. D. Johnson, Garland, N. C. 

For Sule.—Highsmith’s Improved Seed Corn, 
of four good 
Low stalk, 
stalk. 

C. 








a cross 
varieties; field selected for twenty years, 
bearing two good ears. 3red for corn, not 
$3 per bushel f.o.b. G. C. Highsmith, Watha, 





Improved Mosby’s Prolific.— 
tasseled. Long, thick, white grain, small white cob, 
right sized stalk, large double ears, right distance trom 
ground. Peck 85c; bushel $2.65. N. A. Kimrey, 
Mebane, N. C 


Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to 3-ear Corn, 
No. 4; Pedigreed Marett’s Yellow 2-ear Corn, strain 
No. 1. Per peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50, 
We sell out before season is over. Marett Farm & 


—-Field selected from de- 





strain 

















Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. 
COTTON a 
Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros., Lur: Tenn. 
~ Coker’s Deltatype “Tong cotton seed, $2 pe bushel. 





A. C¢, 


Mexican Big Boll cotton, cam 
$1 per bushel. 

Delta 
ginned ; 
~~ 


Falcon, 


Holland, 





1 1-16 a ae 
Lyman _Draughon, w hitakers, N. 


5 cotton seed, 


one year from Coker ; private 
$1.50 bushel. 


Write C. J. Adams, Gibson, 





WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND 

BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 
Graded; 40% lint; 98% germination; 
bushel. J. M. Simmons, 


Certified Mexican Big | Soll cotton seed, ~ supervised 
by state experiment ‘Station. Woodleaf Certified Seed 
Growers, Woodileaf, NM. C. 


$1.25 
Mountville, S. C. 


Make money growing cotton under boll weevil con- 
ditions. For free information send name and address 
to Box L, Louisburg, N. C. 

Heavy Fruiter, 
bolls weigh pound, 
Write for special 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Delta 36, long staple cotton seed, 1% to 1 5-16 inch 
staple; 7c to 12c premium above short cotton. North- 
ern grown, early maturity, $2 bushel. Franklin County 
Seed Breeders Company, Louisburg, N. C. 


Buechanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Tennesse¢ 
frown northern edge cotton belt. Matures fifteen days 
earlier than cotton grown south. Produces more dol- 
fers to acre than any cotton grown. 100 pounds $5.50; 
500 pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds $43.50; ton $85. 3ack- 
ed by our twenty years reputation as seedsmen. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Notice!—My attention has been called to the fact 
that mumerous concerns are taking advantage of the 
reputation of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll 
cotton and offering so-called pure seed at reduced 
prices. We have known people to buy a few seed and 
sell for 10 years as first year from our farm. Play 
safe. Order direct from the originator. It makes 
to the land and more at the gin. 40% lint. 
Ahead at practically all experiment stations and way 
ahead on 5-year average. Won national prize for 
largest authentie yield ever produced (30 bales on 10 
aeres). Won both first and second prizes, $1,000 and 
$400, for largest yields on 5 acres in state contest last 
year. [It will win a prize for you in increased yields. 
Earliest big boll cotton, easy picked. Owing to length, 
strength and evenness of staple (one inch and better), 
brings 2 to 3 cents more. Ten bushels make enough 
more to pay for 100. One to 9 bushels, $2.50 per 
bushel; 9 to 49, $2.25; 50 or more, $2. Apply for 
prices on carloads. MDeseriptive literature sent on re- 





earliest cotton, 40 
wonderful cotton, 
Seed Company, 


3 bales an acre, 
45 per cent lint, 
prices. Vandiver 














quest. Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Commerce, 
Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 
GRASS 





Billion Dollar Grass seed, 12%c pout, 100 pounds 
$10. Lyman Draughon, W hitakers, 


$16 hundred; Melilotus a. Other 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
LESPEDEZA 

Korean, Kobe, No. 





Carpet Grass, 
seed, Literature. 








76 and Common Lespedeza seed. 








Free descriptive folder. Bed Oak Farm, Covington, 
Tenn. 

PEANUTS = 

Spanish and Runner Peanuts, select stock. Write 


for price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Valencia Peanuts; 30 days earlier than the Virginia, 
Tc per pound. Lyman _Draughon, Whitakers, N. 
Peanuts.—Selected farmers’ stock for seed: ~ Alabama 
or North Carolina Runner variety - 96 pound bag, $4. 
Small White Spanish, $5.30. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 
For Sale.—Brabham, Iron, Whippoorwill Peas, $2; 
mixed $1.75; Velvet Beans $1.10. Fancy new stock. 
Bush Co., Richland, Ga. 
Choice sound Mixed Peas, 

















$1.65 bushel. Brabhams, 











$1.80 bushel. Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.5 
bushel. O. P. Lightsey, Brunson, S. C 

Brabham Peas, $2.40 per bushel; Irons $2.25; Whip- 
poorwill $2.40; Clay $2.25. Mixture of above varieties 
$1.90. * All new crop peas, 2% bushel bags. Freight 
paid on 10 bushels or more. Send eash. H. B. & 


Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. 


POTATOES 


Potatoes, $1 per 
~ oe 











Porto Rico seed bushel. Alvas 
N 


Powell, Warsaw, 





Pure red Porto mee Potatoes and slips; eighty cents 
w. 


bushel, Newport, N. Winherry. 

Choice vine grown Porto Rico seed Potatoes: a}so 
eating potatoes. Satisfaction guaranteed, Peter F- 
Carraway, Merrimon, N. — 

Seed Potatoes.—Nancy Halls from red soil of Te 
nessee: best yet: $1.25 bushel; 10 bushel lots, 9¢; 
cash with _order. Garrett Bros., McKenzie, , Tenn. 


MISCELLANE EOUS SEED 


For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans Pea- 














nuts, Chufas, Cotton Seed, Corn; all varieties. H. M. 
Franklin & Company, Tennille a 
$6.80 per bushel, Sweet Clover 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, is- 
$4. Both test 95% pure. Return seed, if not sat 
factory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


For Sale.—Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Seed Cor 
Cotton Seed, Runner Peanuts, Sorghum Seed, 
Carpet Grass, Bermuda, Watermelon and C: antaloupe 
Seed kh. Bush & Co Albany, Ga. 


Seed! Seed! Seed!—ANl popular varieties Snap “Beans. 
Pole and Rush Lima Beans, Cucumbers, Beets. Water 
melons, Cantaloupes, ‘Tomatoes and all other bet 
rieties of truck and garden seed at wholesale and F 
prices. Write or wire for prices. I have them 
the other fellows don’t. W. W. Pearsall, 
of Good Seed,’’ Rocky Point, N. C. 


— 








“The Home | 











Ane 
Mou 


live 
$5, 
mat 
spec 



























March 31, 1928 
POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Rhode Island Red baby chicks every Wednesday: $16. 
Hill_Cr Crest Farm, Lumberton, N. C. 

Single Comb White Leghorns, Tancred strain, Chicks, 
$10 hundred. Mt. Zion Hatchery, Medora, Indiana. 

Tancred S. C. White Leghorn eggs, chicks. Blood 
tested, certified, pedigreed. J. W. Alexander, Wheat- 
ley, K Ky. Set = ee: 

~Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, $14 per hundred. _ Tancred 
White Leghorn, $12 per hundred. Rockbridge Hatchery, 
































































corn Lexington, Va. 

also Purebred Barred Rock chicks; extra good winter 
$3.50. layers; 100, $13; 25, $3.50. Write Mayo Hatchery, 
—" Stoneville, N. Cc. Per ae 
es up Purebred, blood tested White and Barred Rock baby 
K: $8 chicks, delivery every Thursday. Trail’s End Poultry 
i$ Farm, Snow Hill, Cc. 7 

cross “THOUSANDS ‘OF CHICK BUYERS “SAY 
years. SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 

2, not Write for our free catalog and instructive 
Vatha, poultry book, and low prices. 
or WA YNE N. SHINN ; . 
i) = Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 
> cob, octet 

> from Blue Ribbon chicks every week; Silver Laced Wyan- 
imrey, dottes, Rocks, Reds, $12 per hundred, prepaid. Bart- 
-. lett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. 

strain Carolina chicks from state tested flocks. Rocks, Reds 
strain and Wyandottes, 14¢; ghorns, 12c each. The Ashe- 
Loe ville Hatchery, Box H, Asheville, N. C. 

dig: Purebreds.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Minorcas; i3c 
ae and up. Hundreds “of satisfied customers. Moseberth 

Hatchery, 2420 Piedmont Ave., Portsmouth, Va. 
Tenn. 
pushel. . BAS Y -CHICES 
THAT LIVE 
staple; Inspected, blood tested. Reds. B. Rocks, 
= eee 16c; Rocks, B. Orpingtons, 17c; Buff 
private and Tancred W. Leghorns, 15c; 500 Ic less. 
aibeen, Mixed heavies, 14c; 500, 13%c. 
LITTLE CEDARS FARM 
Winston-Salem 
Carolina’s Largest Hatchery. 

p1.25 Reduced prices on Mountain View quality Leghorns, 
» C. Anconas. Barred Rocks ard Rhode Island .—3 chicks, 


Mountain View Poultry Farm, Walhalla, S. 








ervised 








i Seed Tancred 300 egg White Leghorn chicks: ae $12; 
live delivery guaranteed. Hatch Thursdays. Eggs: 

oe $5, 100. J. P. Clark, Jackson Springs, N. 

vated Everlay Dark Brown Leghorn chicks frem select hens 

pele sis mated to males from 240 egg stock; Tormohlen’s strain, 

—__—_—— special mating. T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 

ron, 40 

cotton, 

mpany, BABY CHICK 

_—_—_—- FEEDING METHODS FREE 

Norte Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 

County you write for our free feeding methods. 

My method will save one-third on feed 

eeaeea cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 

m days chicks. This is a conservative statement. 

re dol- Write now and get this free. Wayne N. 


Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 








































































































































































(25) 439 
BABY CHICKS MINORCAS TURKEYS 
Reds, Rocks, Leghorns; all chicks from flocks true Single Comb Black Minorca eggs: 15, $1.50, N. D. Mammoth Bronze, prize winning; eggs, $4 dozen 
to type and color. Edgecombe Hatchery, Tarboro, N. C. Blackman, Clinton, N. C. Fred Reese, Hickory, N. C. 
Custom hatching, $4 per 100. Free, two pounds Hatching eggs from America’s best mammoth Single Giant Bronze iurkey eggs, 70c a $8 per dozen. 
mash with each 50 chicks. Write for price list chicks Comb Black Minorcas, Pape’s $100 Triumph_ exhibi- A. J. Hughes, Fountain Inn, 8S, C 
ee ce Wis Lae : i tion strain; $2, 15. James Morrow, _Eupora, Miss. Eggs from large healthy Bourbon Reds, $6 dozen. 
Chateau Thierry Hatchery, Rt. 1, Rural Hall, N. C. ORPINGTONS Mrs, C. P. Rowland, Sycamore, Va. 
3 oon toe -" : 7% 73 Mammoth White Holland turkey egg 50c each. 
Rhode Island Red, White and Partridge Rock, Purebred Buff _— eggs, $1.50 per 15. Alvas oh 
utility and exhibition White Leghorn baby chicks —_ Powell, Warsaw, N. Mrs. Ryland Dickinson, Louisa, Va. 
flocks that won 172 ribbons and 15 cups. Every male For 8: 5 Bourbon Red turkeys and eggs. Wi rs at largest 
ij sia Sale.—Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs, $1.50 D _vurkeys an Bes. nners at larges' 
ee eon, ee a on ye nane pti per fifteen. ‘Trios chickens, $8 each. Miss Julia P. shows. Mrs. Calvin Pickral, Gretna, Va. 
flocks, Allport: Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. C. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. a ter unrelated, non-roaming. 15 eggs 
aby Chicks.—Tancred strain White Leghorns: 50, PLYMOUTH ROCKS eae ssid Soe yee en 
$6.50; 100, $12; 500, $58. Barred Rocks and Reds: = E r ine young ammoth Bronze toms, twenty-four to 
50, $7; 100, $14; 500, $68. 100% live delivery guar- a hy Ege Nl - Sve eG. hens, $2.50 pe thirty-four pounds, $10 to $20. A. P. Troutman, 
anteed, postpaid. All chicks are hatched from — —s —— ee om x Addor, C, 
heavy flocks. Send $1 per 100 with your order, balance ar’ sarrec ock eggs, “ae hompson Large, healthy, vigorous best laying Mammoth 
c.0.d. ae ag shipments made. W. . odd, Au- strain. A. L. McPherson, Liberty, N. Bronze turkeys. 12 eggs $6. Peatowls wanted. Mrs. 
lander, N. White Rocks.—Bred to lay; 15 eggs $1.25; 30, $2; M. BH. Bradshaw, Rt. 6, Clinton, N. 
. postpaid. L. Williams, Stokesdale, N. C. Twi 
“CAPITAL MAID” CHICKS ¢ “‘Aristocrat,’’ direct Holterman special laying pen, © OR MORE BREEDS 
Healthy, Quality Biddies That Live. son 301 egg hen. Dark, light. H. H. Amos, Guinea Palmer Owens Rhode Island Reds and Tane red White 
America’s finest purebreds. Disease-free Mills, Va. =. 5g all aon 4 ares, $1.25 to $5 
. sett ag : on , per ?almer, Bradley, S. 
breeders, blood tested, culled, mated by If you te ng Rocks, aie aa. at om Jersey Black Glant; Blu oa f 9 : 
ae “Nn “t - prices, write today. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- Jersey ac Mant ; e, White, Bu Eping ons; 
. ds, . : 4 S, plo Walnu irove Farm, rus, N. C 
hundred. White Rocks, Orpingtons, Wy- or Sale. — Thompson strain Barred Rock eggs: 15, - Soo 
andottes, $16. Giants $20. W. and B. Leg- $1.5 30, $2.50. Postage paid. J. D. Blanton, ~ Choice hatching eggs: Partridge ian, Barred Rocks, 
hoes Ancuies $14 Smali lots Ic ‘per Sorkas, N.C, a a and Jersey Black Giants: 
: Ss, ae 5 ostpaid. >. H. h, Newton, N. C. 
chicks higher. Specials on large orders. Eggs for Sale.—Thompson’s Barred Plymouth Rocks. htt . bean ewton, N.C. _ 
Post prepaid. 100% alive arrival guaran- Eggs: 15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, $6.50. Flint Hill Our Rocks and Reds are bred right, hatched right, 
rat Specialize quick shipments. Thou Farm, Staley, N. Cc. = as sid as ~ ae sink - Prices delivered. 
State number 3 ate. yar ate y a - 
sands daily. C. O. { desired. Hillside Poultry Yards, Clinehport, | 'Va., has. the weve arber Hatchery, Harrison 
‘4 grandest lot Barred Rock cockerels it has ever offered —- --— 
CAPITAL FARMS HATCHERY for sale. $2.50, $8, $3.50. ue Sale.—Cholce, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode 
9 we slanc d= anc yhite Plymouth Rock pullets and 
Oldest, Largest Chickery in This Section sBiged tested Barred Rocks. Eggs, certified: $3 tN cockerels; January hatched; parent stock state accred- 
iia te or = ae Ee ; by per 30; exhibition: $2 per 15; $6.50 per 10 ited and blood tested for white diarrhea. Barred Rocks 
strain world famous White Leghorns, backed. by 307 Mrs... Barnett, Buwdad, Ry. 0) and Reds, $1.50 each; White Bocks, $2 each. C. W. 
egg blood and years of faithful breeding, by the mas- For Sale.—‘‘Aristocrat”’ Barred Rock eggs; dark line, McLaurin, MgColl, S. 
ter poultry breeder. These fine chicks sell for no more Prize winning stock. $2 and $3 per 15. Postpaid, 506 Raby chicks: $11, 100 up. Guaranteed to_ live. 
than just ordinary chicks. Rocks, Reds and White extra. H. Logan, Bostic, N. C. Aristocrat Barred Rocks, Tompkins Reds, Martins 
Wyandotte chicks also. Write for prices. Trail’s End Aristocrat dark Barred Rocks direct from Holterman’s White Wyandottes, Everlay Brown Leghorns, Barron, 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsvilie, Va. best matings: blood tested; eggs: 15, $2; 30, 15 Tancred and_ Hollywood White Leghorns. Also hatch- 
Hi-Grade Chicks.—Big, husky, vigorous. Rock postpaid. Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gardners, Va. oe me. reste —s. erratic: 
Reds, Single Comb White and Brown Leghorns, White Trapnested, blood tested, state certified, Tt : set I Lt hon 
Wyandottes, All bred for generations of pure blood ymperial Ringlet Barred Rocks, from 200 egg pence POULTRY SUPPLIES 
strains. Rigidly inspected and culled. Consistent ef8. ges, chicks. Al. Haase, Petersburg, Va. Wis Gkle oe 4 
and exceptional meat producers. Tremendous demand. or Sale. ‘0 Coal Brooders, 4 Incubators. Ravine- 
Order early to insure delivery date. Guarantee correct a ne Rock ome eggs, os. ae cones: side Farm, Spray, N. C. 
live count. Send for catalog now. ‘Troutville Poultry ock average over 200 eggs; 25 and $1.50 per 15; Two 600 egg Buckey 
¥ ye Incubators, used two seasons, 
Farm, Dept. 100-A, Troutville, Va. a ae per 100; prepaid. P. H. Satterwhite, Ronda, $60 each, both for $1 Mountain View Poultry 
ANCONAS Parks strain Barred Rocks; permit C-34. Eggs, $3 em aee_S. 
ark rain arre 01 er’ . D j “ 
ae ee aes: ogee, 7s per 15, delivered. per sitting, from heavy laying pen, headed by _ PM Fn. —, — ats Rae oy = 
rs. Marvin Weast, Ivy Depot, Va. greed male from Parks direct. Mrs. Protheroe, Rust- foe ae 4 : 
Sheppard’s Single Comb Anconas; heavy winter lay- burs, Va. Brower Mtg. ‘Co., c-88. Quincy, mn on er 
ers. Eggs: $1.25, 15. T. J. Harrell, Eure, N. C. Reeiote strain Barred ee ag blood tested. AAO OO PO APP POO OSX 
Single Comb Anconas.—Sheppard’s strain. Fifteen ge he permit 28C-61. Exes: 15, $1.50; 30, $2.75; 
eggs, $1.25. Grandview Farm, Winston-Salem, N. C., > pen eggs: 15, $2; postpaid. Miss Myrtle LIVESTOCK 
Route 1. i. Gardners, Va. 
If you want eggs in winter raise Anconas. Sheppard a Barred Rock eggs for sale. from oes BERKSHIRES 
gg nag eggs for hatching. F. L. Hudson, fihinitien ance strains); alee 25 nice pullets (now lay. Berkshires —Big type. Oak Grove Stock Farm, 





CORNISH 


~ Dark Cornish eggs, 15 for $1.50; Atty fo for $3.50. Mrs, 
J. S. Plaxico, Rt. 1, Sharon, 8. 

Dark Cornish.eggs, $2.50 per 15;  . 50 per 30; pre- 
paid. C. T. Miller, Hartsville, S. C. 













































































aces Rae, id Week.—First agg Rocks. Reds, GAMES 
per hundred; White Leghorns, $11 per hundred. 
fact i sae . : ; a Dark Cornish eggs for sale, from grand pen, three 
va the ome catalog. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Timber- Gonars sitting; two for five. A. J. Cheek, Henderson, 
ig Boll a, 
reduced Shipped in free brooders, no chilling. Barred Rocks, opt ; 2 ames “hes 
cod and Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $10; heavy te ee gag ng Fag ig ae 
: ee +; eeepeld, live delivery. Ozark Farms, West- each. C. L. Chester, Camp Hill, Ala. 
% Vint. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds.—Baby chicks from HAMBURG 
ind way State inspected, blood tested flocks. Price list of = - . 
‘ize for chicks or hatching eggs free. Dorothy Red Farm, Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, $1 sitting prepaid. 
xy - Vale, E F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 
000 
rest iast Ferris strain White Leghorn chicks: $12 per 190; Prize winning Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, $1.50 
| yields. $57.50, pee: a’ per 1,000. Let us book your orders per 15. Fred Caves, Pisgah, Ala. 
length, now. ullets $1.50 each. Juniata Poultry Farm, 
netteeee Richfield, Pa. JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
enough 7 = BQ: 4 
ened: % s Jersey Black Giant eggs: 15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, 
od yd MEADOW BROOK POULTRY FARM $7 Mrs. Boss Hockaday, Selmer, Tenn. 
on re- Blood Route 3, state Beautiful purebred Marcy cockerels, $3.50 each. Eggs, 
mmerce, Tested Waynesboro, Va. Culled $1.59 per 15, delivered. Mrs. Marvin Weast, Ivy Depot, 
- Virginia. 
———e ualit hi y cks. = ‘ my 
Q y chicks from our own flocks Jersey Black Giants, prize winners; fifteen eggs $2; 
ye ELECTRICALLY HATCHED chicks, $20 hundred. Mrs. John B, Wright, Latti- 
‘ LEGHORNS, ROCKS AND REDS TORED c 
Other All chicks shipped under state label. LEGHORNS 
Catalog. Black Leghorn eggs: $6, 100. Ravineside Farm, 
Spray, A 
First quality Rocks, Reds. Anconas, Wyckoff, Tan- I = 
7a seed. cred Leghorns. Prices low. Satisfaction guaranteed. ¢ — a Es — ae aa Oh — 
ovington, Wes, free. Tip Top Poultry Farm, Harrisonburg, wWarqa s Cc. rae ° 
—_—_— 7 ‘ - f Wonder Lavers. Fer pd White Leghorns. Eggs, 
a els, eee, Sie Cdn. Becks ind Rede. of chicks, pullets. Satisfaction guaranteed. Middleboro 
Write live. Write today for folder and price list. Suttle Farm. Rt. 1, Hampton, Va, et 
‘* Hatchery, Shelby, N. C. ‘ ~ High sng visete Single Comb Buff, White, weeks 
as —— - . : 
enn Biz D sti oe : mv Leghorns ges half price: a, 15, claus bs weeks 
wire ores On oN nd ay? HOEK ikke cockerels” $1. H.C. Hayes," Bidgewas, 
— bama Foeitry book free. Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Eggs from my first prize winning dark Brown Leg- 
Sey x Bor 116, Parsons, Kansas. horns at state Yairs: 15, 25; 100, $6.50; chicks: 
4 Golf Certified Hatching Eges and Cockerels.—Ten most $4, 100; postpaid. Forest Stewart, ‘Clover, 8. Cc. 
"i . breeds. ‘Bred in Old Kentucky.’’ Write the Trapnested, pedigreed, blood tested, state certified, 
_—_—__— seitiond Poultry Breeders’ Association, J. E, Hum- 332-339 egg blood Tancred White Leghorns. Flock 
D phrey, Secretary, Lexington, Ky. f : ’ average 235 eggs. Cockerels, cocks, eggs, chicks. Al. 
a Chicks C.0.d.—100 Rocks or Reds, $12; Leghorns Haase. Petersburg, Va. = ie 
~w stock. $10; heavy oa $10; light $8. Delivery guaranteed. Single Comb White Tancred Leghorns from flocks 
la ing system raising 95% to maturity free, C. M. bred many generations for egg production, headed by 
—— uver, Box 36, McAlisterville, Pa. 300 egg birds, Get low prices delivered. State num- 
wabiewa ber and date. Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Ss, a 


“MADE-IN-CAROLINA” CHICKS 
vip Blood Tested State Supervised 
ial We have at great expense secured breeding stock 
a a of very high quality to sell you Baby Chicks from. 
— ° This is the second year that the state has culled 
and blood tested our breeders for Bacillary White 


— 
Whip- 






—— 



















Diarrhea, and we would like to have you ask them 
ie about their quality and the painstaking care that 
1,  Alvas we take with our work. 
. 8 ye Rocks_and R. I. Reds: A, $16; AA, $18;, 
—— AA, $25. White and Silver Wyandottes, Buff 
rhty cents grpinatons: AA, $18. te Leghorns, unusually 
ality, large eggs, discount on a 
=. aie aI80 orders for May delivery, Custom hatching 4c. 
Peter F. BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
_ ae Statesville, N. C. 
| of Ten- 
lots, 90; B 
enn. ped Chicks.—Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, 
—— Lerten red: Wyandottes, $13 hundred; mixed and 
re, $106 hundred. Shipment Mondays and Thurs- 
a Pea cays, Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. 
; HM toa? Chicks.—12,000 blood tested vlan selected 
- eee igh egg production supply eggs for this hatchery. 
set Clover Fa leading varieties. Catalog free. | Massanutten 
not satis- —rms Hatchery, Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Va. 
. aj eo, ore8 buy your chicks from North Carolina’s fin- 
ee] Corn, cath ghorn farm. No purchased hatching eges. Many 
1 Sudan, usiastic customers. Lowest prices. Ship any Mon- 
staloupe Gola Hi wnanes back guarantee. Eagle Poultry Farm, 
ap Beans “Order your baby chicks now tae xt yea : @ “and 
1s, Water- 5 ling pens. . Reds. Wesncetton, aotinn sand 
bet —" pigehorns from high producing blood tested 
r ces ak re Poult Farm an 
poe tly Granite "Pattee x. Gove Poultry arm and 








The Home |. 


Hollywood Tancred 300-330 egg blood White Leghorn 


chicks: $12, 100 up. Guaranteed to live. Hatching 
eggs: $7, 100 up. Shipment any date wanted. Big 
discount on large orders, Catalogue free. . EB 
Sandy, Stuarts Draft, 


It’s the 307 egg blood and years, “of breeding that 
counts and wins success for all. Chicks from these 
famous White Leghorns cost no more than ordinary 





chicks. Pullets, hens and cockerels also. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
Densmore’s 


Single Comb White Leghorns “earn big 
money for you. Trapnest records up to 295. A 
blood tested for bacillary white diarrhea. 


1 stock 
Breeders for 


over 20 years. Customers guaranteed satisfaction. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry 
Farms, Roanoke, Va. 


light and dark strains); also 25 nice pullets (now lay- 
ing) at a bargain. A. J. Cheek, Cc 

Special offer to introduce Brightwater’s famous vig- 
orous mountain bred Partridge Plymouth Rocks. $5 
fifteen egg sittings $3, prepaid. Fertility guaranteed. 


Henderson, N. 














Sensational show record. Brightwaters Farm, Hender- 
sonville, N. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $1.50 to _ 


Write for circular. G. G. Willis, Gastonia, N. 


Rhode Island a properly mated. 





Eggs from my 


best pens: $1.25, 15; vostpaid. Forest Stewart, 
Clover, Cc, 

Rhode Island Reds a specialty. Harold Tompkins 
strain direct. Hatching eggs, pullets and cockerels 


for sale; ig te right. Leslie F. Price, Box 153, 


Stoneville, 





Our Reds are positively the world’s best bred Reds, 
blood tested, beautiful deep red undercolor and won- 
derful layers of great large eggs. Please write for low 











prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES ak 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites, excellent layers. 
Eggs, $2 per 15, Clyde Blackwelc _ ma. © 
WY ANDOTTES 
Rose Comb White Wyandotte eggs. Hundred, $6 


postpaid. Jertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


Guaranteed ar ye Dorcas White Wyandottes.—Hatch- 

















Concord, 





Big prolific Berishire pias, © registered. Leroy Hall, 
Hillsboro, N. 


Big type 
Maplehurst 





ees 
Farm, 


Berkshires ; reasonable. 
Va 


prices 
Vernon Hill, Va. 





Big type Berkshire shoats, 40 to 50 pounds, 
$12. Papers extra. J. A. Wilson, 


~ Large type ‘Tegistered Berkshires. 
sows and gilts. Prices reasonable. 


$10 to 
_ Wellville, Va. 

Choice pigs, bred 
Satisfaction guar- 











anteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 
BLACK MAMMOTH 

Just a few fine Black Mammoth shoats, 4 months 
old. The ideal Southern hog. $16.50 each. John A. 
Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 

Duroc Jerseys, purebred, 8-10 reeks old, $8 each; 
$15 pair. E. A. Cox, Moyock, N. 

For Sale.—Registered Duroc my fall boars and 
atte. World’s best breeding. W. R. Jinnette, Calypso, 
N. C. 

Duroc pigs, eight weeks old, $10; registering $1 ex- 
tra. Will not crate less than two. Church Point 
Farm, Lynnhaven, Va. 





GUINEA HOGS 






































314 5 2 
oe oo. 7 and $2.50 per sitting. Mrs. Protheroe, “purebred big type black Guinea Hogs of select breed- 
ing for breeding purposes only. Choice thrifty pigs 

Martin’s Regal-Dorcas Wyandottes; high production $15 each. Males and females no akin. — Satisfaction 
eggs: 15, ote: 30, $2.75; postpaid. Van Wyatt, guaranteed. Southern Guinea Hog Farm, Eastman, Ga. 
Spencer, N. an — 

White eo of exceptional quality. to 4 ee ____HAMPSHIRES ark oe far 
surprised at their beauty. State number and date, Registered Hampshires.—Guaranteed best _ porkers 
Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. Very prolific. Smallest litter to date, nine. Write for 

r K. prices. Whippernock Farm, Sutherland, Va. 
DUC 3EESE Registered Hampshires.—Lookout, Cherokee and Mes- 

Mammoth Pekin baby ducks, 30c each; eggs, $2 per senger blood lines. Service boars, bred and open gilts. 
11. Fine stock. State certified chicks. Accomac Satisfaction guaranteed. Brookside Farm, Shelbyville, 
Duck Farm, Onancock, Va. Tenn neo % . 

PEA FOWL POLAND-CHINAS 

Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. Jojeed China pigs, bred gilts, boars. Leroy Hall, 

Wanted.—One peacock and two peahens. Robt. I. x spore, N.C. + 5 5 
Woodside, Greenville, S. C. Bred gilts; boars, pigs; from registered big type 

Western stock. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 
TURKEYS Virginia. 

Narragansett turkey eggs, 50c each. Audie Buckner, Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 

Siler City, from litters of 9 to 13, Valley View Stock Farm, 
—_—— ; a Harrogate, Tenn. 

ws. bite Hollands, Bronze, 9 pound toms, Winners. For Sale.—Registered big and little bone, black type, 

: pigs, gilts, males, bred sows. Olla Ray’s anch, 
HARMONSON’S Pinetown, N. ©. 

I J JE ‘ For Sale.—Big Type Poland China pigs, 5 months, 
CHAMPION BLUE SLATE TURKEYS $17.50 each; immune; papers. C.o.d. KR. G. Taylor, 
Something different from other kinds. Strong- Rt. 1, Springfield, Ky. 

er and healthier. Given award at World’s Poul- ea + - a 

try Congress. Winners International Turkey Expo- For purebred Big Boned Poland China and_ first 

sition, Texas State Fair, etc. Larger. Weigh 22 cross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 

to 28 pounds at market time for young toms. Don’t Bedford Stock Farm, Lynchburg, Va. 

ramble. Lay like Leghorns. Easier to raise. Big Type Poland Chinas, all ages; easy prices, Bred 

How to succeed with turkeys shown in my catalog. sows, service boars, gilts, shoats and pigs. Good 

Write for it now. quality; pedigreed stock. H. L. Hayes, Markham, Va. 
ae B, HARMONSON, Box VC, Justin, Texas. For Sale.—Registered Big Bone Poland China pigs. 

Narragansetts, purebred; eggs $6 dozen. Mrs. Geo. eight weeks old; papers furnished. emale $15; male 
Wall, Blacksburg, Va. $12. 





Mammoth Bronze Boston Red toms, $9. 
Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. 


Walnut 





$200 MORE PROFIT A YEAR 





Through Compe 


Your Farm Implements 
Using Larger Teams 


on EXTRA EQUIPMENT NEEDED 
DRIVE WITH ONE PAIR OF LINES 


Methods Completely Described in 


NEW HITCH _BOOKLE nt Mone 
HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Warne Dinsmors. 
Union Stock Yards, = 





Pig club boys: $12.75 for female and $10.75 for 
male. C. EB. Wallace, Gray Court, 8S. C. 


memieered Big Bone Poland Galans. 





-A limited num- 




















ber of choice weeks old sow pigs, smooth and 
stretchy; cholera immuned; $15 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Chas. W. Palmer, Bradley, 8. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

For choice bull calves, write Gaylord H. French, 

Draper, N. C. 
GUERNSEYS 

10 Guernsey dairy heifer calves. Write L. Terwil- 

liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
JERSEYS 

Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 

herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 





HORSES—MULES—JACKS 


Saddle horses, combination horses. E. L. 
Winston-Salem . & 





Anderson. 





(Classified ads. continued on rext page) 


(26) 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
pecan 7 c. 


440 


wees 





PPP PD III 


TWO OR MORE "BREEDS 





















450 pigs and shoats. Charles Crafton, Staunton, Va. 
Guernsey or Holstein calves; tuberculin tested; ship- 
ped c.o.d. Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
Fifty young Jersey and Guernsey heifers for sale ; 
few Guernsey bulls, one registered. Also springing 
cows. _Howerton Bros., Clarksvi fa. 
PETS 
I want to buy young rabbits, guinea pigs, squirrels, 
dogs. Name price first letter. Robert Hackney, Dur- 
ham. N. C. 
DOGS 
Registered Pointer pups;  gcameeaeas Frank stock. 


Lawton Sims, Dunnellon, 


English Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. H. 
V. Chestnut, Chanute, Kan 





Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police pups. Lists 10c. 
Pete Slater, Pox P. Pana, A 
German Police, English Shepherd, Collie puppies. 


Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 
Hounds Cheap.—Dog supplies. 
"Herrick, Ill. 


Clover 
Hunting 
Kaskaskennels, WS100,. 


Beautiful 





Catalogue. 


purebred Pointer puppies, descendants of 














Comanche Frank and Manitoba Rob, national cham- 
a0 Thos. iournoy, seers Hope, va. 
FARM “MACHINERY 
Stump Puller $175. Plant bc gle $75; all 
practically mew. A. J. Ives, Tillman, 8. % 
Save your land easy with Cook Ditet ver -Terracer. 
Reduced price. Alonzo Turner, Hotel Princeton, At- 


lanta, Ga. 





FOOD PRODUCTS 


I want 100 new customers to try my fresh roasted 
Coffee. 15 pounds delivered parcel post, $5. 100% 
pure. J. H. Smith, Coffee Roaster, Hamlet, N. C. 


HONEY 


Also Sweet Clover seed. 











Pure Honey from producer. 








Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 

KODAK FINISHING 
“High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, 
A Waterloo, Towa. 


LIGHTNING RODS 





free en- 
Dept. 








LIGHTNING RODS PROTECT YOUR 
BUILDINGS AND LIVES 

And are endorsed by highest authority. 

Best materials and expert construction, 

fair prices and clean treatment with pro- 

tection guaranteed. Buy from State Li- 

censed Citizen. Write, wire, phone 
W. A. KIME, LIBERTY, N. C. 





LIME 


Agricultural Lime.—Before buying write us_for prices 
of highest quality Li: 2-Marl and Pulverized Limestone, 
Marlbrook Lime Co., Roanoke, Va. 


“Let us help promote any aid to agriculture.” 
judicious use of agricultural limestone, used ek 
ly fine, will benefit most crops. Write us for literature 
on Mascot, the standard agricultural limestone—what 
it will do and will not do. American Limestone Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Bed Spreads.—Direct from manufacturer. 
$1.75; 105 inches $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Manufacturing Co., Stanley, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
Missouri. 


~Patents.— Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. _ Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt. careful, ef- 











91 inches 
Lola 








Patented or 
545 Enright, 


unpatented: 
St. Louis, 

















DISEASED TONSILS OR 
ADENOIDS ? 





} 
+ 





ofp’ my children were small we 
had one or more sick nearly all 
the time. TI was told and believed that 
this was not unusual with small children. 


I dreaded to see cold weather come, for 
they were sick with colds nearly all the 
time. We had one case of pneumonia 
and many other near-cases. Finally we 


found that all this was caused by diseased 


tonsils and adenoids. We had them all 
promptly removed and now have four 
strong, healthy children. Up to that 
time my oldest child had been very deli- 
cate, suffering greatly from so-called 


“erowing pains.” Now she is large for 
her age and has almost perfect health. 
My children also suffered from “sore 
eyes.” At a clinic held by our county 
health physician and nurse we found ev- 
ery one of our children had trachoma. 
We placed them under an eye specialist 











the teeth in good condition, treating the 
eye and giving them plenty of good nour- 
ishing food has increased the happiness of 





our family a hundredfold. MRS. J. R. 
ee County, S. C. 
= WH ae 
WORK- TABLE COVERS | 
“Oph eo’ shall I cover my Sitchen 
work table?” asks the housewife 
of Mr. Bristow Adams of the Extension 
Service of Cornell. His answer is prac- 
tical and comprehensive. 
Oilcloth, a material often used for 


such covers, is easy to wash and not ex- 
pensive, but does not last long and is 
quickly spoiled by heat. A smooth wood 
top is not hurt by hot dishes but it is 
difficult to keep clean. Zinc, although 
good in most respects, is easily stained by 
acids. 

“What about inlaid linoleum?” 

Linoleum which + 
matches the floor 


Fae 
not only helps ‘ 








creep RR nono: 
3 boii 





Ar.Y re S| 
The Progressive Farmer 
then heat. Do not use 


soap on dairy 


dry by, their own 
utensils. 





2. Care of Cream.—Cool milk immediately 
after milking. Cold water around the vessel 
containing the milk is one of the best ways 
to reduce temperature. Keep mi tk covered to 
protect from flies and dust. Where as many 
as three or more cows are kept it generally 
pays to have a separator. Where f vs 
than three are kept, the cream be 





hand-skimmed. After the cream is skimmed 
off, keep in a cool place and add to it the 
cream from other milkings until 
secured for churning. Stir cream thoroughly 
each time more is added. Never mix warm 
and cold cream or warm and cold milk to- 
gether. 


enough is 


3. Ripening or Souring of Cream.—To ripen 
cream, warm to from 65 to 75 degrees F. and 
hold at that temperature until a mild acid 
flavor is developed. This may be done by 
placing the vessel of cream in hot water 
until it reaches the desired temperature. A 
thermometer should always be used in order 
to know that proper ‘temperatures have been 
obtained. If the whole milk is used, it is 
best to let it clabber. If cream is used, do 
not allow it to clabber or get too sour; stir 
occasionally as it ripens. Cream that is 


overripe (too sour) makes poor butter. 


milk or 
least 


4. Churning Temperature.—Hold 
cream at churning temperature for at 








THESE ARE OUR BEST TISSUE BUILDING FOODS 


Note 
and after few months’ treatment they 
were cured. 

Their teeth have been examined regu- 
larly and defects remedied. They have 
been vaccinated against smallpox and for 
typhoid. Formerly our medical bill was 
never under $100 a year but now we sel- 
dom find it necessary to call a physician. 
Formerly we were always in dread of 
sickness but now we make our plans with- 
outa thought of that possibility. Remove 
ing diseased tonsils and adenoids, putting 


PAA PIODSOOIO IOS 


~ WANT TO BUY 


Write Wax Gro. 

















Wanted.—Soybeans. Co., Amory, 











ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- ‘ Old postage stamps wanted "on envelopes used before 
ent Attorney, 77-T Security Bank Building, (directly 1880. Highest prices paid. Frank H, Jones, 153 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, C. Rowe St., Auburndale, Mass. 
Wanted.—Live and dressed turkeys, chickens. Also 
ROOFING eges, cured hams and all country produce. Address 
Roofing.—-Galvanized V-crimp roofing, metal shin- Caveness Produce Company, Raleigh. 

- te roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- DOSSOOOOOODODODDODOOD DOOD OOS 
tisec yrands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville, ala-Piocr ~~ HELP OR . SITUATION WANTED 


Write us for prices and samples. 
co. 


Roofing Co., _ Durham, N. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C 
Let Mr. 
job; $125 
Bureau, 225, 








Ozment %5 you qualify for a government 
250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STRAW 
also Shucks. N. 











Good baled 
Mebane, N. 


Wheat Sti 
Cline, 


Straw; A. Kimrey, 





Straw, 
Newton, } 


‘- dollars per ton f.0.b. P. H. 





SYRUP 


Ribbon Cane Syrup, $4 case six gallon cans. Ralph 
Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 


Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 
Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mereantile Co., (Ine. $50,006), Hnterprise, Ala. 


TOBACCO 


Leaf Tobacco.—Good sweet chewing, 5 pounds $1.25: 
10, $2. Smoking. 5 pounds 90c; 10, $1.50. United 
Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky 




















Sporemtond Homespun Tobacco. — Chewing. 5 pounds 
$1.2 $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
cain ” United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow juicy red 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.65; smoking, 
20 cents pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, Smoking, 12, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 











Wented.—Dermer ¢ or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F7. Memphis, Tenn. 


“Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. ‘Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
enn. 














_ AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit ‘Trees for for Sale. — Agents vented. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
nation Co., 2520, St. 


You are wanted te Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana. 


“Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, $2.98. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D562, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sel? Mendets, a 
patent pateh for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Big pay every day! Complete guaranteed line direct 
to wearer; Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Overalls. Cover- 
Pants, Sweaters, Underwear, Playsuits. 
y; experience unnecessary. Big outfit free. 
Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 





Concord 








dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Experience unnecessary. Car- 
Louis, Mo. 

















Nimrod Co., 


that two of the 


make the kitchen attractive but it has 
many practical advantages besides. It 
is a good surface to use for cutting 
bread and is not harmed by moisture 
or hot dishes. Moreover, it is a quiet sur- 
face on which to work and it is easily 
kept clean. 


A linoleum table cover should be made 
with care. To begin with, the linoleum 
should be clean and dry. If it must be 
washed first, let it stand for several hours 
or over night. When it is dry, brush 
over the surface a very light coat of 
melted paraffine, then iron in, with warm 
iron, all the paraffine the linoleum will ab- 
sorb. If some paraffine remains on the 
surface, quickly wipe it up with a soft 
cloth before the wax has cooled a trifle, 
and coat it with a good spar varnish. The 
unvarnished side of the linoleum should 
be cemented to the table top with water 
proof glue or cement that is used for ce- 
menting linoleum to floors. 





| MORE MONEY FROM BUTTER | 
| SALES 





(Concluded from page 14) 


not painted. What has butter to do 
with a painted house? Well, better prices 
mean better homes and education for 
children. 


To Secure Good Butter 


O SECURE good butter the fol- 
; lowing points should be consid- 
ered :— 


1. Clean Milk and Cream.—Butter making 
begins with the production of the milk. Wash 
and dry udder of cow before milking. Clean, 
dry hands and clean clothes for the milker, 
and the thorough cleaning and sterilizing 
of all dairy utensils are essential to the pro- 
duction of, good butter of good flavor. Do 
not use rusty pails. Always rinse milk ves- 
sels with cool or tepid water to remove all 
milk. Then wash in hot water containing a 
small amount of washing soda and scrub 
with a stiff brush. Scald in boiling water, 


six are poultry and eggs and two more 


milk products. 


two ‘hours before churning. This tempera- 
ture should be such that (1) the churning 
will require from 30 to 40 minutes and (2) the 
butter granules will be firm without being 
too hard, usually from 52 to 60 degrees in 
summer and from 58 to 70 degrees in winter. 
For whole milk it will be from 60 to 70 de- 
grees. 

5. Preparing the Churn.—Clean and scald the 
churn, then cool thoroughly with cold water. 
The butter paddles, workers, and printer 
should be treated in the same way when 


needed. 

6. Straining and Cooling. — Pour cream 
through coarse strainer into churn. In win- 
ter it is advisable to add 8 or 10 drops of a 
pure vegetable butter color for each pound 
of butter you expect to get. 

7. Kind of Churn.—The best churns are 
those that secure the most agitation of the 
milk by revolving or throwing it against 
the inside of the churn. Any churn that de- 
pends solely upon the dasher will not secure 
all the butter for it does not agitate the 
cream thoroughly enough. 

8 Churning. — When the butter granules 
are size of a small pea, stop churning. Keep 
butter in the granular stage. 

9. Washing Butter—When the butter has 
reached the granular stage, drain off the 
buttermilk through a fine strainer to catch 
particles of butter. Add as much wash water 
as you have buttermilk and of about the 
same temperature. After adding water turn 
the churn a few times to get all the milk 
from the butter granules. Buttermilk must 
be washed out, not worked out. Drain off 
water and repeat above process until watef 
is clear. Usually two washings are enough. 
The butter should still be in granular form 
when washing is completed. 

10. Salting and Working Butter.—Remove the 
butter from churn with paddles. Never let 
hands touch the butter. Add at least a level 
tablespoon of table salt for each pound of 
butter. Work until salt dissolves and is evel- 
ly distributed and a solid, smooth body 's 


formed. The best butter has a waxy body, 
a bright appearance and when a slab is 
broken, a grain like broken steel. Over 


worked butter has a sticky, salvy body, # 
dull, greasy appearance, and a gummy grail 

11. Printing the Butter.—Butter for market 
should be in brick-shaped prints, wrap 
in parchment paper and enclosed in paraf- 
fined cartons. 


Editor’s Note.—The “Pay Day” article 
in the April 7 issue will discuss “Water 
melon Growing for Market: Outlook, Mar- 
ket Requirements, Production, Etc.” 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
























ontents: 
TIVE BABY CHICKS f} 
From BLOODTESTED Stock 
Postage 
To: 


PO: noes 


Write f6r Our 
Catalog and Prices 
Both will Surprise You 


MASSANUTTEN FARMSHaTcHERY | 
Box 3331 HARRISONBURG, VA. fill 




















cere 

3 ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
> At a Reduced Price 

eghorns, Tancred and Tom E 

heavy breeds 290 strain, free range. We ship every 
week, no order Price begins April J 


Barron 330 strain, 


2 is held up. 


s C. White Tancred, Tom Barron, Brown 

and Buff Leghorns, Non-Setters.........- $ 8.00 
Hocks and Reds ...cecccccscccscccecccsccce 10.00 
White Wyandottes and Black Minorcas, Non- 

Hatters vc vcccccccccccvesrersenccvevcve 12.00 
Mixed chicks, bred to lay .........-.+-+.+ 7.90 
All orders for less than one hundred add le per 
chick. Guarantee 100% live delivery prepaid. 


Send check with your area: 
WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 


Box C, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


BANNER CHICKS 


For high egg production and more profits get BANNER 
CHICKS for breeders. Purebred Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Leghorns. All on free 
range, closely culled for color, type, health and laying 
qualities. Broiler chicks, purebred heavy breeds, as- 
sorted, priced still lower. It ae pay you to get our 
catalogue and low prices for Apri 
McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY 
McGaheysville, Va. 








Box “S” 


CHICKS of Quality 


Cash or C. O. D. 
Wh Wyandottes 





$4 00 $5 50 si40 00 sors 50 sisoo 00 
3. 6.5 









Rocks or Reds 12.00 0 110.00 
White Leghorns 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Heavy Mixed ....... 10.00 47.50 90:00 
Light Mixed ........ 2. 8.00 37.50 70.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 


Valuable illustrated booklet free. 
Hatchery, Box 75-8, Richland, Pa. 


Postpaid 
The Commercial 


Trap-Nested CHIX 


Means 'P eggs—More eggs more money. 
Don’t buy oomnnre Leghorn Chix when we 
e an a you Baby Chix from our TRAP- 
TED State Accredited layers for $15.00 a 
eet Write for circular. Tancred 324 egg 
male heads best pen. — i order now. 
20% deposit, balance C. 
BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 


Barron Strain W. Leghorns a Specialty 











100 500 861,000 

5S. C. White 
Leghorn ..$6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Bd. P. Rock. 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Heavy mix... 90 12.00 57.50 119.00 
Light mix... 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Postpaid to your coor, 100% live deliv- 


ery guaranteed. Remit 10% with order, 
balance 10 days before shipment. 


SUNSHINE HATCHERY, Dalmatia, Pa. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 
Stovk blood tested and in ed by WN. C. Deot. 








Agri. PEOIGREED MALES og & in our pens ex- 
tlusively from hens with records 200-806. Hanson- 
T foundation. 


AK reasonable. Write for 
PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 


ward Farm, Dunn, N.C. | 
BABY CH 








for March and April deliv- 


ery. 100% Live Arrival 

Guaranteed. 
om 25 100 500 1,000 
tite ‘Ieghorns ..... $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 ony. 50 $110.00 
Rio mocks... 4.00 7.50 14 an 7.50 130.00 
- jode Island Reds... 4:00 7.59 14.0 or50 130.00 
ilver Ld _Wyandottes 4.50 8.50 16. 00 75.00 ...... 
Light eee 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Teavy Mined nmeresieias 8.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 


These chicks are = gy from healthy free range stock. 
r Write for catalogue. 

HE RICHFIELD HATCHERY. Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 
qrentnenteen 


BROWN-TANCRED SINGLE COMB 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


‘re consistent winners of first prizes in Official 
‘aying Contests. Official records up to 323 eggs. 

«kK inspected and blood tested by State Depart - 
ent of Agriculture. Chicks rich in blood of my 
ontest Winners now $14 per 100; $40 per 300; $65 
er 500. 100% safe delivery guaranteed. 


SE eNE W. BROWN, Rich Square, N. C. 
———— SSS => 


‘ Suueeaeensienmmmmmmepsnne’ commemmenme’ commend 


CHICKS Teele 


PURE TOM BARRON STRAIN ENGLISH 

Th WHITE LEGHORN 

oy Greatest Money Making Tate Today 
chicks we sell come from out own flocks of these 

a ney laying, big lopped comb English hens. All 

i sed under supervision of N. C. Dept. of Agri 
id blood tested by them. Prices re asonable, sat- 


oe” guaranteed. 
ECKWITH- McAULAY, ACME, N. C, 




































| WHAT CONSTITUTES CLEAN 
MILK > 


(Concluded from page 12) 





and flanks must be washed and the water 
rubbed off, or rubbed with a clean, damp 
cloth before she is milked. 


She should be milked in a clean place 
free from dust. Hay or other dusty feed 
should not be fed just before milking. 


4. The milker should be clean 
that stands for the milker’s clothing 
person as well as his or her hands. The 
milker must be /icalthy as well as clean. 
A milker that cannot milk with dry or 
slightly greased teats, or that must have 
a calf around, to stir up dust and soil the 


and 


cow’s teats, to help him get the cow’s 
milk, will never furnish clean milk for 
the family. 

5. The milk vessels, strainers, milk- 


house or place where the milk is kept, 
must be clean, airy, and free from dust 
and bad odors. 


Of course, all know this, but unfor- 
tunately all do not know what “clean” 
nilk vessels means nor do they know 


how to get them or keep them clean. 


How to Clean Milk Vessels 


LL THE milk must be removed 

from a vessel before it is clean. 
If the vessels have rough places, seams, 
etce., the milk will not be all removed 
with hot water. In fact, some of it will 
be curdled and held in the rough places 
by hot water and will stay there to decay 
and contaminate the fresh milk put in the 
vessels later. The vessels must first be 
well rinsed out with cool water or at 
least water no warmer than milk when 
it comes from the cow. 


“dishrag” has no place in or around 
milk vessels. It is seldom “clean” from 
the dairy or bacteriological point of view. 
A good brush and some good washing 


powder are required for washing milk 
vessels. 
Again, clean water is necessary in 


cleaning milk vessels. For rinsing the 
milk vessels clean, boiling water is neces- 
sary. If boiling water is used and all 
the water is turned out, the milk vessels 
will not need to be wiped. In fact, they 
must not be wiped. Much is said about 
direct sunlight being a good germ killer, 
and it is, but dust also carries undesirable 
matter when it gets in milk. The inside 
of the milk vessels should be exposed to 
the sun’s rays, but a dusty or 
unclean place. 

If the vessels are 
fresh milk is put in 
be rinsed out with water 


boiled. 
Too Much Trouble 
LL THIS is too much trouble. Yes, 
it is, and it is a pity that clean, 
wholesome milk cannot be insured with- 


not in 


before 
should 
has been 


rinsed out 
them, they 
that 


out so much trouble, but it can't. In 
fact, it is a pity there is no easy or con- 
venient substitute for milk, but there 
isn’t. 


If the milk sours too quickly, be sus- 
picious that it is not clean and that it is 
not handled properly. Souring is delay- 
ed by cleanliness and low temperatures. 
Bad flavors and unusual flavors or condi- 
tions of milk, whicft was of normal fla- 
vor when drawn, are not due to any fault 
of the cow or her feed, but to faulty 
handling at some stage of handling in 
milking or afterwards 

Editor’s Note.—Next week Dr. Butler 

will discuss as our regular livestock ar- 


ticle, “The Feeding and Gare of the Calf.” 


|'Grandma Says 


According to the com- 
mon acceptance of the 
word not many of us 
can be truly great, but 
anyone may be truly 
grateful for the simple 
treasures of life. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 












jand LAYING qualities. 


} erg Comb White Leghorn chicks produced from 


m parent stock of SIZE, TYPE 


SPECIAL. REDUCED PRICES NOW: $3.75 for 25; 
it) $12.50 for 100; $60 for 500; $115 for 1,000; delivered. All chicks are from our 
own flock with egg records unsurpassed. They are purebred, healthy and vig- 
orous. Immediate shipment! 100% live delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Box 10, ENSLEY, ALA. 








13c, according 
consistent egg 
Order direct or 








at greatly reduced prices. 
White and Brown Leghorns from 1214 to 15c; Wyandottes 1s, 
to 18c; heavy mixed, 11% 
to quantity. 
production. 
write for 


Rocks, Reds from 13% to 6c; S. 


to 14c; all beeuda mixed, 

Careful inspection 
100% live 

catalog, 


from 10 to 
and culling for 
delivery guaranteed. 











TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Dept. 100, Troutville, Va. 
REDS CHICKS ROCKS » 
SUCCESS 


Through honesty, square 
Leghorns was founded. 

365 days. 
est layers cost no more than ordinary chicks. 


dealing, and 


| 307-Egg 


tomers, 
i pictures, certificate of guarantee. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, 


truthful advertising the famous Trail’s End strain White 
They originated from Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 


hundreds of testimonials on display, visitors welcome. 
41 years experience. 


Box C, 


Blood White Leghorns 


Chicks from these large lop comb breeders acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s great- 


The great winter large white egg 1 8. 
Wyandottes and broiler chicks. Prompt shipments; Sande. 


Rocks, Reds, 
Thousands of satisfied cus- 
Write for low prices, free literature, 


GORDONSVILLE, VIRGINIA iL 


25,000 chicks weekly. 





maraetcseetel as 








Qur S. C. 
customers 


White Leg! 


horns 
will testify. 

















white diarrhea. Prices 


















Trem HIGH PRODUCING TANCRED STOCKH 


have a reputation, 
Results Count. 
Every customer must be satisfied. 
reasonable, 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM, 


fhLeohorn Chicks 


to which our many satisfied 

Try our chicks and be convinced. 
All stock blood tested for bacillary 
Catalog free. 


P. O. Box 267, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





RIVERSIDE 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS 


Continue to lead all others in quality, - poor of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. O. D. if 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The Souta’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm 











KENTUCKY Baby oe 


Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rest after you ut 
chieks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert j 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets. 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. | 


Pure-Bred CHICKS 


Rarred Roe 


























Ss. . Rhox ~% alata Reds = 50 7 00 14.00 

Ss. C. White and Brown Leghorr 3.00 6.00 12.00 

uff Orpingtons . 8.75 7.50 15.00 

White Orpingtons s-aae 7.50 5.66 
Liv-an- Gre ‘Brooders, $3.45. 





Catalogue Free. 
LITHIA SPRINGS HATCHERY 
Waynesboro, Va. 


CHICKS » w w» 





White laghorns eS yer e $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
arr 6.5) 12.00 57.50 
5. C. Rhovle “island Reds ...... 6.50 12.00 57.50 
Li). 8) Sr 7.50 14.09 67.50 
Buff Orpingtons — {8505's 10S 4ROKs 6.50 12.09 57.50 
Heavy 72S eee 10.00 47.W 
SRE ek bate othe a ta Kane 4.50 8.00 37.50 
Send $3 for each 100 chicks ordered. 100% live de 


livery guaranteed, 


THE MONROE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHTX 





From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. 10.8 
S. ©. Roeks and RedS ............ 2.00 
8. C. Buff srenseneas a heeeeae eae 12:00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix ............ 7.00 
S. C. White Logheres, direct 
ES cds saeeas esac ses 15.00 
Spectal prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box SI 





CHICKS 


From highest quality free range stock 

bred for egg production and stamina. 

Bvery customer satisfied. Pp 
i 


pee prices on 500 or 1,000 lots, 100% 
epaid; and delivery guaranteed. 
Fair View Poultry | Farm, Millerstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 








FREE CHICKS—Healthy, lusty, Tenn. Accredited chix 
Free catalog and special Free Chieks offer. For quick 
service order direct from this ad. C.o.d. if desired. Qual- 
ity chix, bargain prices. Wh., Br., Bf., Leg., 7. 

B. Box, Reds, Bf. Orps., $15. Wyan.. Wh. Rox, $16. 
Hy. mix $14. It. mix $10. Absolutely square dealing. 
Knoxvitie Hatehery, Bex A, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Baby Chicks 


Cash or C. O. D. 100% Delivery. 


25 50 100 
7 “ 


Barred ocx and Reds .. 
8. hite Leghorns ... 
Heavy Mixed 
OO eae ree! ) Hi 75 
Special prices on 500 and 1, 000 lots. 
PINECREST al FARM & HATCHER 
Herbert Miller, Prop Richfield, "a. 


COCOLAMUS HUSKY CHICKS 


. White and Brown Leghorns. $3. 35 
Sarred Rocks 
Single Comb 
Mized or Broilers ............. 2 2.75 
00% live delivery guaranteed, 










9.00 












5.50 
AM post prepaid, = 
Irder from this ad or write for special prices ons 


500 and 1,000 lots. Free circular. 
COCOLAMUS POULTRY. FARM 
olamus, Pa. 





5} 





QUALITY CHICKS 
Shipped C. O. D. 


Send only $1. Pay postman balance, 100% 
live delivery of purebred thrifty chicks. Or- 





der now. Immeiliate shipment. 
4 Per 100 
Tancred W. Leghorns, Hollywood W. Leghorns. _- 00 
. 2.00 





Thompson and Holterman Rocks 





Owens Reds ; io: 00 
Large breed broi 9.00 
Small breed broilers 7.00 


WAVERLY POULTRY FARM, Box 0, Gordonsville, Va. 


ELECTRICALLY HATCHED 


B. P. Rocks, Reds, W. Tanered Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Wh. “Danes and Wh. 
lie to 14e. Broilers 9c and lic. Eggs are gotten 
from healthy, vigorous Range Breeders. Hatching 
Hees, $1.35 to $1.50 per 15. YOU GET QUALITY 
ee eee FROM US. Write for Catalog 
ame prices. 


THE GARBER HATCHERY 
Box 98, Harrisonburg, Virginia 








Wyandottes, 














100% Arrival Prepaid to your office of 


BABY Quality CHICKS 


100 500 ~=—-1,000 
White Leghorns ...... $3.0 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Rhode Island Reds... 4.00 7.50 14.00 phe 4 130.00 
Sa 2.75 6.00 9.00 42.50 80. 
Barred Rocks ........ 4.00 7.50 14.00 o. 50 130.00 


Stony Point Hatchery, Box P, Richfield, Pa. 





500 1000 

Perris Strain W. Leghorns a2 $57.50 srte 

Brown Leghorns ........ 57.50 110 

Terese eG 2... .cccese -50 130 

Rhode Island Reds ..... 14 67.50 130 

Black Minorcas ......... 14 67.50 130 

EE Wane ebee <b00 0065-0 9 42.10 80 

JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 








SHIPPED C. 0. 
Lowest prices on bred to lay wits of all 
leading varieties. Prompt 100% live 4 
Catalog free. Sunnyerest Hatcheries, Huntington, W. Va. 

—S. ©. Buff and W. Leghorns: $12, 100; 


CHI Barred Rocks and Reds: $13, 100; White 
ks: $15, 100; Broilers: $10, 100. 100% live delivery 





guaranteed. Circular free. Special price on 500 to 
1,000 lots, JACOB NEIMOND, 
Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 





HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Get my free circular before you order chicka—tells why 
the Blaek Leghorn is the grectent layer and most profit 


able breed on earth. Write today. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Bex P, PITTSTOWN, WN. 3. 





Our 


President's 
personal guarantee 


Cook Book 
Too! 


Wonderful Rag Doll Offer! 


Here is “‘Snooky,” sister of ‘“‘Snoky,” the famous 
Snow King Doll. She’s going to be just as famous. 
Little girls, and even little boys, fall in love with 
“Snooky” on sight. Don’t you want “‘Snooky”’ to 
come and live with you? 

_ Just send 20c in stamps to help cover cost pack- 
ing and mailing and we will mail you this big, fat 
Snow King Doll. “‘Snooky”’ is ready-stuffed, beau- 
tifully sewed ; comes in four colors and stands 14 
inches high. Don’t put it off and forget. Send for 
“‘Snooky”’ today. She’ll make every little girl or 
boy mighty happy. Free Cook Book, too. Mail 
the coupon today, 








The Snow King Baking Powder Co. 

4332 Durham Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 20c. You may 

send me “‘Snooky,’’ the Snow King Doll, 

and free cook book. 


Name 
0 EEN Rete PEATE I A NEE RRR A 


SS ee | ae 








NTO every can of Snow King Baking Powder goes a 

slip of paper. Upon that slip is printed our guarantee. 
And under the guarantee you will find the signature of 
our President—Mrs. Louise Lillard. 

Mrs. Lillard herself, President of our Company, gives 
you her promise that unless you are perfectly. satisfied 
with Snow King, you may return it to your grocer and 
have your money returned to you. 

It is because Mrs. Lillard makes herself directly re- 
sponsible for the quality of Snow King that millions of 
women enjoy using it. They know that success is assured, 
and experience has convinced them that this is so. 

If you will write to Mrs. Lillard, she will be glad to 
send you a copy of the beautiful 44 page Snow King 
Cook Book, containing 300 baking recipes, many of 
them her own favorites. 

THE SNOW KING BAKING POWDER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
* Makers of Good Baking Powder Since 1873” 


SNOW KIN 


BAKING POWDER 


YSALIT ANI 


TRY A POUND CAN 

Every can of Snow King is made 

absolutely moisture-proof by a: pale 

ented glazed-sealed process that 8% 

exclusively used on baking powder 4 
cans by our company. 


G 

















